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*5 -“ware of the _Ssay Languages and Their Imnli. 5u ?b detailed textual rmiH.v tv.<o i a considered as cln.«>Iv ij»i j._ to tlio senucucc of hunts n 
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more widely known, at least. 
their main features and 

ovm right and not simply as 8 
?Snient of MacbievelU’s famous 
letter, and whether Giovanni Cava - 

ranti's Florentine History-a work 

full of flattery and venom and re 
markable chiefly because ^ wasmi 
by Machiavelli for Mb Florentine 
Jiistory— deserved eight pages or 
description and discussion. 

‘ But Professor Pocock does not 
intend to give us a balanced sjrjey 
of the poll meal ideas cl 
humanism but to estobUsli that 
iMQomplex- - of concepts and. Ideas 

..... llaliaJ hn whnt hA COH- 


“whether the vivere clvite and its 
values could indeed be held stable 
in time ". This question makes 
sense only in the framework of a 
self-determining society, i e. it pre- 
supposes “a republican vision of 



lor an aggressive puw«=i p ui ;v 
with thetr doctrine of the interest 
of tho state, the germs of a realis- 
.. dc political science. Quite con- 
sriously tills part of Madiiayelli s 
%% legacy is disregarded by Professor 
Pocock. Not unlike his procedure 
in the first section of his book 
where he develops the ideas of nis- 
i tory only to the point where they 
‘ implied the creauon of a new polit- 
ical language, he also selects from 
Machiavelli’s intellectual .legacy 
only one strand — the intermingling 
of his ideas with those of civic 
r . humanism. The pursuit of this 
4 strand leads him to Englaiidand 
i § the British colonies in North 
America. 

: X it seems astounding to maintain 
that doctrines developed in and for 
the urban society of tlie Italian city 
republics should have any bearing ! 
on a strongly agrarian country with 
powerful elements of a feudal 
past— that '* republican and [Machia- 
vellian ideas " should "become 
domiciled hi an ^vironment 
dominated by monarchical, legal 

j .i.nolnnlral rnnrimM A <; CO l'd» 


dominated by monarcmcai, ««« 
and theological concepts”. Accord- 
ing to Prolessor Pocock, however, 
thora ware links which made the 
transplantation of Machiavellian 
htimnrkism to litis very dif- 
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supposes “a republican vision of SZSi A^totollan trodltlon which 

history . . to tho morality of modern academic creB ted a conimon terminology 

It became on issue at great ’ 0 j itics; a figure of lugh ideals there was in English .™ ciot ^ ri a 

urgency at the end of tfea fifteen th [jJJ ugh oE a slightly murky practice. sCrong impulse to a active 

century when Floronco, obsessed B « nreattog its own morality . 

by external danger and internal All tha attempts— and they go onidol, however, that in 

division”, was in danger of losing back to the eighteen^- century-to __JL Sth-centwy England we 

its possibilities for autonomous show that Machiavelli s amorw |j, 6 apocalyptic element 

T.. hi.A wnUttixal HI cr ii* 'vlon wnrfl rmlv HICBM to 8 also . . i . inno- 


w . v<«mw vi i on uevciopcui — i munwi -- -- - v- . uatlon br society mm — 

/words whlifli for Professor Pocock Mpchiavelli found no , times had given Fjoren- 

■T formed-, the essence of civil demonstrating $Mt before fte ^ ar S CB i thought a new inten- 

4 humanism are liberty, its corrup- power of force tbe thin WbSb W England,- “ appairently to a 

' non with the passing of time, and religion and reason J£ ter degree than m any other 

, - Its renewal. seem to me futUo and SStant society . . - Apocalyptic 

L^wi . fe is certainly true that the prob- B« ^ lis tJ ^ w *5 rational was national, a mode °J d el 

" fevouiotow, ™ asa 

Iswt? SLBS 

Bt/ii the result of a perfect political, MaditaveHra tnouguc. they fonn the omodt of Professor 

order or was paid for with tbe loss ' ;My • doubts about Pwfowor Pooock's investigation. „ 

iW'- Of freedom to a small, pHtist group. pooOck’S Interpretation of Machda- The particular 

; According to : professor ■ Pocock the . vdllPs thought are not only gen- PraEessw Powck Jnterpretii the 
i ; most; profound student of this pro- eral but a!sq specific. It is the thought of tha radicals ot hi 
' blem: was Machiavelli, Pocock’s concept o£ the innovator wlucli, in saTen teenth century and at me. 
^ ' Machiavellian Moment is . that my opinion, does not bear Profes- English repubMcima prorides a fuf 
v -particular point of time when, it sor Pococks inter prfetatidn. He dOTOMtrtilon i 

tv" Will be . decided whether , decline writes that “ ^novation la ownplex eharapter PoWicai 
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Jtc-nal stance notions had to nn- expressed patterns the context of 
• fliT{'o hi order i© become appl-ic- Ihcso ideas. Tlie problem is 

f iplo to Bit gin nil's particular prob- whether lie dees not go too far in 

investing tiro rhetorics of politics 
'i'lie main riiemc in the rest of with a determining and aulon- 

The Afflchiiit/ei/Mu Moment is a omotis character, 

ili-uiniisu.iiinn that even after liar- „„„ jL . 

j-ini'ton. far into the eighteen rh cm- hare to be «Sed QU Sff "liiilSS 
IIW.V, Ulc great issues of British vn«h„l?r U D -J ilSJ' J v ■ ■ 

pnliiics — landed interests versus ij n u£.j Zid all l !f\i 1 IS 

li.i.Liig interests, county versus uniited. And all luc nations of the 

commerce versus power polr- j^nSis °Jahi frTi 6 fou, £ 
1 1 1 ••• — t-.'fnn* AicruwA (n •!.» i, n . l»tl m classical times. It 


pnlnics — landed interests vers,,., ail ,S? nSta?. if.K* 

li.i.Liig interests, coinirv versus i- ni e “‘ ”■* . all *“ c nations of the 

«"■ -in, commerce versus power polr- “Liu fr ^ ? n fou, £ 

irv-ufTB discussed In tin* Jam. Ja 'd hi classical times. It 

# i'. ::c of civic humanism. Publicists i nn? 1 ^ 0 ^ 1 * Ihut 1,1 

j-.!..nlt>d «ho reawakening of virtue s i ‘ n »iti tU vVp'tnl »« y *i s - e , ex l ,re . s - 
*iiki ns preservation in order in rfu«ir»l i IO - vvl,,cl1 thcir 
J..UI die spread of corruption as £?' 'SL £.1 b ?ri VWa 8 , slrf,n « 
tin* <-VDmfluui nnlitical task. " On-. deep ring. -The use nf such 


I-. i si tile spread of corruption as 
ti:c -vemduig political task. “ Cor- 
j.wii.nn”, therefore, tns a key 
hi in; as chief enemy of virtue it 


a kev ^ ords , dota . “or need to indicate 
rtn* i« . 1 HT*i«r who uses them is 


us uauc enemy or virtue n i- - ~ — . 

the place which Fontuna bad ,|JJ “JL ! 1 ” fi i , , l4l “ c ®y st< ™ m 

i». ,l m the Renaissance. The j ‘‘"LS % aC -i C - rta,n , ,,n . ,es - 
tu mi- active power of cor-mption . wondering whether 

vwii strengthened in the seven- nLS^5SJ^%jA®, r ^ ,earc ' 1 , on .which 


sti.jwsa.s jajn; 


Professor Pocock has embarked, a 
distinction ought not to be made 
between those terms which have 
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By John Russell 


IfelfJli 


J» LiPn,K '- : rtt ‘-Tri.ML : h of my bmfcs a piccire 

Picked-Up Pieces year is uivcu and a President 

S67np. Andr* Deutscli. C6.9B. rcignt. The Cemain- is distinctly 

. -- a Tr mu a 11 book, ami Ru/ihn, Km 

-■■■ 1 mi Eisenhower one. Comij/cs could 

Ttiu solline novelists do not always have taken place mily under 
„,i..jiitnire ill dieir occa- Kennedy .... But die vital dung 


they were entirely private in their Those being hi-, feelings, it should 
resonance. sin prise no one to read dim 

“ In each of my books a precise v-’hoii I write, I aim in my mind 

ve.ir is (liven and a riesident nol towards New York but 


i|L 4 figaiSeor to advantage lit dieir occa- 
; ^ * ' T ' 'tS sional writings. Some turn grouchy 

'WKLlkM ilS° aXtPlive; . others pseudo- 
)#■. vW.f li* *.j». ntympiHii- Sometimes the ait 

(A,'-. fience of length, l> ace ““ 


to «LiiS»fiity one virtues an/ o-opnate 
io.il rJion because the disi nib utf on 
of i?©htJcaI auehor<ry was no longer 
properly related to ibo dfsmbution 


occur fn rhis system but have u life 
also outside of it aud above it. 


properly related to ibe dbtrtbutjon In Professor Pocock’s views nn 
of propeny that, shou/d determine the history of politiaii thought the 
“ .. th ? 6 coaonne problems ivere possibility of srudviiie the k™ 


« ' ,nc economic pvaoiems m-re possiBihtv of snwlvin., i.” 

problems and at wu pas- of politics as an autonomy us^mfc r. I ' 

s.-l Je to exixrew economic issues m ture is central. And. it is cerfifnlv By Matthew Hodosirf 
n Jmiguago of MaridavelUon civic time that i„ The A J " nOOgan 

. ■ ■ a® «“ r ^« WSSjess — — - _i== 


4JZ1 Ce Jf‘ f aUed - "Goldlmger" in whita mid yellow gold, and a collar (" tVomcn-t rTa > ' , 

ffissg jaSraa i 

Not to be sniffed at 


humanism. 


SSSP hung r ; a r* Uiat h is lint here rests la; 

At Io , nst n unsubstantiated 


?« .nrp a, nf length pace and tone what significant commotions will it 
ference of ,* . nm|1 ,| mes wi! next thrust Itself t How far and 

quite unmans them, so nrnctei . to what purpose will lie journey 
glimpse shortcomings of : char {font Labor- in- vain Rond, tlie .street 

which die author hi question con r ’ 0ll a l resident of which he for so 
t rived to keep out of hn .^f* 1 , 0115, - was improbably registered? 

Altogether it’s a touchy business. picled-Up Pieces gives us some 
But it is a business from which jdeas 
John Updike emerges very well.. is f or example, n three- 

His new collection is n ten-years ^ ^(de on the subject of his 
tally. Ic includes fifty ,“ 02 'a childhood which 1 tells us as much 
reviews, some poems, a parody « Bt - most autobiographies. " We 
Iris Murdoch, drpwlnas wmen W4 . re a family struggling on the 
remind us that Mr Updike was at povtr[y Lltjge 0 f t h e middle class 
one time a student of the Rusk during the Depression; 1 was keen 


uni- ; — , i- | j tlu-i-p cmiiiig mu uqiiKMiiui , i wi 

prinia facie rasa hn7i»nn’m»!Sr». - “""“uawnnaHW «cd perluui School in Oxrortl, tngiaim, iiirL«. t j avijid ,„ y father’s noisy piignt Mr Updike s openness to ; v 

_ for die last claim 8 i! 111 ?* ou l w SS optn ions— and it bit coirtribntions to the Iuei aui u. w ; ihi u the plague of competition ; foreign notions is part, in otlier 

“ yet dear how mnrh s " ot of the medkd oplnic*. golf, some travel pieces, n pencil und paper were cheap, un- words, of n gone rid ambltibn to 

j i ciear aow iqucd of the cocaine from i)<a naaiu^i.™. fintprf miurvicw mid f«ui spoccnis <• ti<d Mnra>-no ..... » n nnvplmt. Where 


reigns. The Cem«iir is distinctly towards a vague spot n little to 

a Truman book, and Rabbit, Run t [, c 0il ^ L „f Kansas. 1 think nf tlie 

hii Eisenhower one. Connies could honks nn library shelves without 
have taken place only under their jackets, years old, and a 

:cu- Kennedy . . .". But die vital dung conn try Mi teeii-aged hoy finding 

city is to maintain alertness. Mint nose them, and having them speak to 

ido- of Mr Updikes cleaves the .nr like him. The reviews, the stuck? in 

dif- die prow of an ice-breaker: Into Rrentano’s, are just hurdles to 

"™ gf; t »s •» i,n “ i;! on 

*-d i« [.'■» - v r r ,k r s 

as a resident of which he for so merits as a reviewer that when lie 
, 8 _ c ; IT ini-iihablv registered * J opens nil uiikiioivil book he does it | 

pi'Llul Eft 5 « hV just the spirit of that “ cuu.i- 

Picked- up KICCLS Biv uyish teen-aged hoy , t hough with 

,d8as - . . „ „ vni „ n ip a three- a verbal resource ami a breadth nf 

There 'S, for « a ™C“ 1 * V u is previous experience that no such 
line aside on the subject ot ms i js j ikel t0 have at his com- 
eUldhood which _ tells us as much y d w hether " east of Kansas ” 
as most autobiographies. We ‘” an a “' Jjjero else. The vital thing, 
were a family struggling on the j ie t0 M his audience in Ade- 
poverty edge of the middle class .j j ,< t0 rcnia i n interested ”, 
during the Depression; I was keen 

ro avoid my father’s noisy plight Mr Updike’s openness to strange 
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Professor Pocock treats die eco- Poetical or economic— have only a GEORGE ANDREWS yet c . lea r how much ^ the cocaine from the* 

nomic literature of the eighteenth JjB.nh, or no role at alL Bu? SOLOMON (EaS- DAVID * r ^ el | from the ]flaves , whlch nre «siSw ”• itfti S 

century ina clwptor entitled “Nco- this is the second question Thor r “* ra) * held for a long time as a quid that then ini! nHS 

MacluaveJhan Political Economy ”, f oes he not too far in elimiuat! The Coca Leaf and Cocaine Papers *9 cl,eek * int0 the bloodsu^am have been oiSv tS 
and Djwenant, to whom he gives in K or restricUng the impact of 372pp. Bar court Rraro ■ l wa the stomach. There are some mend "huJSL* 00 

particular attention, becomes^ the «“d social ffecS arco,lrt * ac ° Jovanovich. amusing historical anSdoSf a£ S^ies. Morti^ii^ 

repfl'esemahve of a "Machiavellian “omte developments on nolitical — th e coca leaf, which in tlie 188n« xnmoiLw M *** i 

economics”. This is not a bad thought? Professor PocockVbMk " = was used by an ihgenious^ Corsican ^ 

finale, because Professor Pocock’s is a history 0 f the Machiavellian Ennhrnmln*, , , called Mu^anl to nmke a u5S who & 

desonpthui of the attempt to fit “ioment— of that moment in^vhich tlvated h B a ^l rub cu! ‘ wine. This hod an immense success fmnln?r C pS?.. M ‘ * 

tiie morahty of a hi sing bourgeoisie *he alternatives ore social disinte- Indians Sn Andes;, the nnd testimonials came in frSm oi»n!^ y ii Ct,ca , m reniaw, 

WR of a pre- firotl on or complete rene^ti. Sid?" 8 ^ chew lts * » BWriot Dmn'ff Buse, BdtaS SEfl£l I*? JfiU 

vtous period will provide gome wel- h u . it <ma . . T . Gounod, Ibsen Pone inn vrir’ ?’ , n,8,n ' 1 doro nyucjgii 

ewne amusement to «he readeis of peS Euro- Jj ive Ue recluied President McKinley ^Slnssonot ffi In*** 0 any ,h S fc 

*“«" unrelenting book. °" *• ««• .W* Gole togetUer. PJn. X. Jule, V«ne ™i° ilf ?“ ! °' Vn C0, " tai °" " ^ 

.Q #411 T Bill ni|if>f 1 a A nn#l J RhaImL w*m • _ dlflCT lllA C 3 r&lGSS (if mflyiblnJ Wfills * tfllYu flin _ e . 1 . . m A 4 tin dflit aI Pom L 


ifiuii, ; i > puiu-ii uiiu pupur wui c Lmrap, woras, ui u -- 

J? 1 tinted interview and f«ur like mnst other toys." The concerns sta y allvfl as a novelist. Where 

hii («r foreign uutliencvs (in l* k • • (fl w j,| c || ] 1C ^i-nduated not long others get cauglit un hi paltry 

Jffr Seoul, llrlsiiil, AduhudcJ. it i after were u nan turning by tho intramural polemics lie will try 

well over Sim pdgfih “ **, standards of fifty or a hundred anyth lug : the Dutch avaiito-gardc 


onlv too well over mi» pages 

XBurre** 3 1 speaks everywhere a hnvpilalilo “» d 


can years ago: :hey were “to survive. 


anything : the Dutch avante-garcie 
(hands up, those English renders 
who are familiar with Pnfriotism, 
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sp^Tii^sv. ■ 


mn 


°\ c ° c ? s ia * cul- wine- This bad 
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— - U m. d , C 4 ilu. b moment occurred .2" — * , rogether, f:i u “ a. JuJes Verne mid H. G 

Still, I am puzzled and bothered English Qv41 wS' of SBV l i? i ^ of manfehid. Welh i : truly tlie Drink of the Gods, 

tor this lost part of Professor tomtit century nor the fiJnSSS conta ! n » number o£ I he iAea was imitated in 1885 by 

Pocock*s book. I cannot suppress in the British colonies ofAmSS k ! 0ds ; tl,e chief of which is 1110 grent J° lin Styth Pemberton, 

some doubts about his thesis that c©me first to mind: Sn® thinl^nf (methyl benzoyl eegonine) * 1 patem „ m ediclne maker from 

the language of political discourse the French Revolution and of til & »* a . white powder it ^ d , antl ?* who improved oil 

into the eighteenth century was still reforms in Prussia. Thera WB l a , ? iw *, fed “P the nose, causing ir n the followJng year by uddinu 

- -“chiavellian civic for the begffifi & m ffiSS 4 . ^thec things® f,? ol tl,c Kola nut, conrai!!! 

Were the new problems entirely new area, ffie^Seal IBor^J SwJSLui* * 5*®^ lt is currentiy ing ca ffeine, to coca leaves in n 

S5SSh“aaj brn - 


lorated orgq»Mtiot». Tbet-tf we have Thi Which it seemeth always 

fe’ tha deimurid feir on active ^arSatio! afternoon. This collection of papers 
!&»&* ^2aE a % fe * resp«we to. the &*»£?££ 


nt addition of fizzy water. 

By 19°S, when tlie Pure Food 


which they were treating! ’ 

It is characteristic that many of 
the seventeenth nnd eighteentii-cen- 
2SL TT 11 ®? who spoke and 


I.if? W w7s 0de riJ ar ft wnewrt of 

AJnhh.’SLfi 


«.wre my interest, I: use alcohol th» nitni^M*. «« tuniul ls “»* of 

caffeine and aspirin, but not nice Wm cocu leaf ls ««• 

of tl0a onything elsej It is better 8 °°u fu,1 » as ** 

9* “ a work of enliehteii- back Brnumii iwnut^.j^ ihropo tug leal 


LU « » «S a work of enlighten, bickanmii “»‘«ropcunsicaj 
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STANFORD M. LYMAN and 
MARVIN B. SCOIT : 

The Drama of Socfnl Reality 
IHOpp. Oxford University Press, 
£4.75. 

We are growing used to the meta- 
phor of the theatrical performance 
as part of the stock-in-trade of tho 
professional sociologist : and, 

slowly i wo are beginning to assimi- 
late its implications for the philo- 
sophy o£ social science. Throughout 
die 1960s and early 1970s, its most 
conspicuous exponent has been 
Erring Goff man. We spend our 
lives, he has claimed, managing die 
impressions that we make on others. 
We are all actors all the time, and 
the lives wo lead are in essence a 
platter of “ face work 
Coffman’s influence is by now 
considerable. It was ho more than 
anyone else who refocused our 
gaze, blurred for decados by the 
Tou tonic abstractions of structure 
and function, re-educating us in 
matters of nuance, reminding us 
to look closely at what people actu- 
ally say to one another, and nourish- 
ing as ho did so both a whole school 
of sociology— the "symbolic inter- 
act iohists ,r — and radical psychia- 
trists like R. D. Laing. 

But Coffman’s remarkable first 
book, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life, was published as 
Jong ago os 1959 ; and looking back 
that far, ono cannot help suspect- 
ing that its acclaim has depended 
as much on its shock value as oil 
its intrinsic merits: on its energy 
and sweep as a piece of academic 
theatre. And by now, his views 
amounting to an orthodoxy, they 
deserve a little probing. His 
account of us, after all. is every 
bit as reductfvely highhanded as 
that of a behaviourist liko Skinner: 
a spirited attack on our prejudices, 
-‘rather than a coherent position in 
its own right. His “dramaturgic 




perspective " seeks to persuade us 
that what yfe parade tor one an- 
other are' masks ; and that behind 
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\ those raasTn) there lies toothing more 
: ache 

— our craving, oppareutlyin satiable, 
to be accepted. His implication, 
then, is that our performances are 
theatrical in the purely colloquial 
sense: that they are a compulsive 
farm of play-acting, a pretence. 
Whenever we feel that, at long last, 
we have managed to utter ourselves 
sincerely, os ordinary human beings, 
Gorfmon is there at our elbow, 
nudging, pointing out to us that 
the “ordinary human being” is a 
. character part in a drama of a 
highly . predictable kind. 

Admiration,, affection, • desire, ■ 
amusement.. Inspiration, dislike, 
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S onants of ouv .intentional fabric, 
ut really, Goffraan fells iis, they 
. are tfo more than fleeting shadows 
. thrown across our minds by the 
contortions we .* are making on 
stage. Emotions, motives.; these 
are' ephemeral. ’The real action, 

' the- bri&ht light that throws the 
, . shadows-— all this- lies “ up front”, 
where r there is' always an audience 
to convince and- for. whom we must 
. go on- and on.- - - *• ■■ r 

, ,[ Hew nudging of this sort can he 
! illuminating, but it is . Irritating 
too; and if we are not careful, we 
find ourselves victims in the oldest 


By Liam Hudson 

academic game of all: “nothing 
buttery Coffman’s story is con- 
vincing ns an account of tivo poli- 
ticians talking to one Hiiothcr. Or 
two Mrnngcr.H trying to jiick one 
unutlicr up at a puny. But us nu 
account or euerpUiins we do it is 
over-inclusive. BJements of muni- 
puluLion. of distancing, and even of 
downright misrepresentation may 
enter into our most trusting and 
intimate exchanges, but there is 
more to them titan Gnffman knows 
how to imply. To this extent, his 
account has a 1950s flavour, cap- 
turing the mood of Middle America 
in the years when Senator Joseph 
McCarthy was still vibrantly alive. 
But not all utterances are manipu- 
lutive. 

It is simply unbelievable, for 
example, that Goff ntan should see 
hi.*: own books as just nnalhor con- 
tribution to the academic charade. 
Doubtless, they arc bids for recog- 
nition, but much of what he says 
is also true and shrewd. And truth 
nnd shrewdness are qualities that 
die “dramaturgic perspective” 
must accommodate if it is not to 
collapse under the weight of its own 
over-inclusion, 

A recent book, The Drama of 
Social Reality , by Stanford Lyman 
and Marvin Scott, two more Ameri- 
can sociologists, explores an even 
wider use to which the language of 
the theatre might be put. Invoking 
the authority of Kenneth Burke, 
they propose a point of view that {9 
not just “dramaturgic” like Goff- 
mtm’s, but “ drama tlstic They pro- 

pose that life — all of It— is not just 
like thentre, it is theatre. The 
theatre should be conceived, not as 
a metaphor for our daily round, but 
as epitomizing it, the assumption 
being that performances of on every- 
day variety will prove to differ 
from those of the professional actor 
only in that they are less self- 
conscious, less stylized, and less easy 
to disown. 

On the face of it, Lyman’s and 
Scott’s move is a disaster. Rather 
than stepping back from Goff man’s 
over-inclusiveneaa, they compound 
It ; and it is a testament to their 
own intellectual sprlghtllness that 
they lend this speculative foray an 
tdr 0 $ considerable iftahelblHty* This 
they achieve,' correctly, by taking' 
r he theatre itself seriously, treating 
it as among the most soplusticatedly 
symbolic vehicles of utterance that 
we have open to us. Not a hall of 
mirrors; not a charade. 

Having provided the briefest of 
introductions to the “ dramatis tic ** 
point of view-— less than 7Q0 words 
of text, supported by more than 
1,0Q(> words of notes— they launch 
into a sustained reinterpretation of 
four Shakespearean texts. 

If you have been brought up to 
• approach Shakespeare’s plays in a 
spirit of caution,- : the pronounce- 
ments of Professor Lyman and Pro- 
fessor Scott about Macbeth, Hamlet , 
Troilus. and Cressida. and Among 
and Cleopatra arc more or loss 
bouud to causa offence.* They begin 
Chapter 2 bluntly with the sen- 
tence : “If Macbeth Is a revelation 
, of absurdity and alienation from 
' social roles, Hamlet is an illumina- 
tion 1 nf political disorder and socie- 
tal chaos attendant unon the Intro- 
1 duction 'of modern politics.” 

' Chapter 3 . begins : “ That hler- 
' archy Is basic to. social order' and 
purposeful -social action is Shako- 
i spearo’s basic argument in Troilus 
\ mid Cressida /* And Chapter 4 : 
1 "Antony and Cleopatra is Shake- 
: sp care’s global drama. The protag- 


onists are not only persons hut 
they personify civilizations. The 
drama is one of civil izntiannl en- 
counter and conflict.” The drift of 
die argument these declarations 
herald is that Shakespeare was die 
first and greatest of the “dramatis- 
lic ” sociologists. 

root* Shakespeare, you feel, is 
serving once again ns a screen on to 
which a new cndiusiasni is being 
projected. Perhaps Lyman and 
Scott’s effort to wrench literary 
criticism around to a “ dramatlstic 
perspective” is more exciting than 
I found it, I nni not competent to 
judge. But my interest did pick up 
when they moved on, in Chapter 
5, to Freud, George Mead and 
Goffman himself. Where they were 
arguing, earlier, that Shakespeare 
was as much a sociologist as a 
dramatist, they now argue that 
Freud, Mead and Goffman are ail 
as much dramatists as they are 
theorists of the mind. Their theories 
of the mind are at root dramatic 
theories. 

Again they ride roughshod, 
cheerfully confounding what Freud, 
Mead or Goffman might have 


thought they meant with what Ly- 
man and Scott claim, they really 
meant. But the sense of conceptual 


coherence imposed on these three 
very different speculators Is a feat 
of invention. Freud’s theory they 
treat os the “theatre of the uncon- 
scious” — as a monodrama, in the 
manner of Samuel Beckett, in which 
the component parts of each per- 
son’s mind become separate perso- 
nalities. In caricature — mine not 
theirs — priggish Superego vies with 
animal Id for influence over Ego, 
who Is rather dull. Freud seems In 
fact to have spoken about, the mind 
in a variety of ways, sometimes as 
though he were dealing with a piece 
of plumbing, sometimes a battle- 
field, sometimes a body politic. 
Lyman and Scott’s reinterpretation 
is persuasive — at the very least, 
because it offers us an alternative 
to pseudo-physiological discussion 
in which ego, superego and id are 
treated 09 though they were physi- 
cal organa like the stomach or the 
spleen. 

Unlike Freud, Georgo Mead is a 
thinker whom sociologists and an- 
thropologists find especially attrac- 
tive. Lyman and Scott portray him 
as dcnling In the theatre of the 
conscious rather than the uncon- 
scious mind. They claim that he 
“conceives of ‘mind* as a pre-text 
pf social action”, the dramas we 
entertain inside our heads being 
"rehearsals, revisions, and remem- 
brances” oE actual performances. 






I 
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‘Must as a play’s scenario is -a 
guide to action but not a surrogate 
for It— requiring, as It always does, 
that the uctors ' interpret’ the 
written action — so also is the 
'drama* enacted In Mead’s theatre 
of mind the pre-text of the actual 
drama performed in the external 
reality of ‘everyday life,” And of 
course, like a playwright, the actor 
in everyday life can monitor the 
performances that be gives of his 
Own dramas, and revise his mental 
scenarios — his rehearsals, revisions 
and remembrances — accordingly. 

Coffman’s thought they see as 
representing a radical extension of 
these earlier .efforts to make sense 
of the 'mind. Where Freud and 
Mead both envisaged the mind as 
“ places where potentially real per- 
formances are conceived, staged, 
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ances, waiting for the apparent sometimes perspicacious, bv> 
spontaneity or our “ fnce work ” to mately elusive. Granted nufi— 
go awry, nnd t renting any such lapse language nf theatrical pertwo 
as evidence thur the person opposiio has mileage in It — enough 

us is J 11 bad faith. . perhaps, to become oar * 

It. to just these lenses frnm 

L y m “ n « ,,d ? c °“ “*«®. actors and adventures is not* 

that enable its to sea how totally tn ,..11 w hat we now M^ 1 

theatrical normal human behaviour 1 .° wha^ acting (or 
is. But such a degree of distrust Suiallv like. Mwfi 

is too destructive to live with, day g{ t1,o “ d?imailstic pem** 
by day, so we are forced in practice J™J* i^ds^ ifSntre “ «p3S% 
to' conspire : « The social contract— wonta? Mints- it is time th«if 
society itself— rests ultimately on w ^? r p0 J n ! ‘ ’- * — at 

the tacit agreement of individuals 
to suspend disbelief in tho in- 
nuthentldty of one another’s basic 
characterizations.” 

- I cannot help suspecting that 


man’s cynicism was appiiw*- 
body of his own thought. H ■ : 
all actors and tho .wond* 1 " , 
wo need to know why 


are magnetically drawn » 
ig that acting, while others ora 
:d thorn- it. And If all our utter**. 
nn Q *j,.o„ theatrical, what do 7 1 ■ 


Lyman and Scott have trussed them- it. And If all 
solves up here In more negatives theatrical, what 
than they know how to cope with, our belief— our IcnoWl&PZ 
(On page 109. they cannot mean the some of bur utterance* 
suspension of disbelief in inauthen- honest, more gratifying^ " ■ 
tlcity. They must mean the suspen- than others 7 , y s 

sioa either of belief in inatitnen- If this particular pi # ju 
ticity, or Of disbelief in authenticity, demic theatre is to ba 
Tliey cannot nave both, and shame in other wards, 

J in the Oxford University Press for soon havip to si 
etting such an embarrassing dehce drawn 'fri 
muddle stand.) . Perhaps it is tory of perfor 
shallow to quibble, but this error They will h!so 
may well be symptomatic of slippery their treatment 
categories being used in too quick bears on the del 
and facile a way. It is a pity that own thinking in 
so interesting a redefinition should just persuasive. 


dence drawn 1 rrom tne 
tory of pcrfornmiaty ■ 

They will also have 

tholr treatment 

beers on the deli«#*Jv7» nra Ft 

own thinking In 1 

lllBf iWflinaiVA uul 


ifb 


jl) 

w 

IKfc- 


4 i 

S |! !l f. ■ 

m 

x| i ! 

i iiff! 


' ;iTHE 

■i ' .‘fn -ft 


enditntcbdvbed^v DaWb fi. Qulnn‘ .\ 
WB Citvendfejfwea the leader’ of thq 


thlrt bkded)tloivto ^elf around; the .wo rid. • 

: In 1691 he eel "Out again to reaoh Chfna 
by way of the Strait of Magellan. Baset by 
- various mischances, he wps unablfc to 
navigate the Strait and, etthRugfsti; turned , 
back for England, He ultlihataly determined,- ■ 
However, that he would die father than 
4 -rttum home without teaching China. He-' 
thus deolded to write an account of hpw hla 1 
voyage had gone wrong), (o pKack'ms fe^l 
' and Imagined enfcrhlbs w homeland to inakS 1 ' 
arrangements for the disposal' of hid : - .1 

property.- . ' \ \ 

This (a the holograph menusorlpl OF Thortiea • 


; Book 2: Th^Book oMhe AMflmbly Hall .* 
Book 3: Th# Bockotth® Forest 
Translated & edited by J. A. B. van Byltenen 

An anqlent and vast Sanskrit poem that 
. traditionally runs to 100,000 couplete, the . \ 

- MBhebhdrata to the most important Indian o 
’. literary wor|<:in;ex!atencei Begun parhabs .' 
> ; 1 n the 1 2th oprituty BO, into remarkable 
■ oolleotlon bf e^lqa; legends, romances,. ; 


^TH^ypADLE OF T^E EAST ^ 

. ThlB book drives to the heart of the oritlca! 
questions surrounding the origins of Chinese 
civilization. Using massive new archaeological 
and.soleptiflo da|a and ribh archelo Chinese 
literary reoords, and syhlheaizfng from 
hundred^, of modem works, P ng-tl Ho here 
presence pereuaalve new view )hat . . 


theology, end ethical and metaphysical •’ : • 
dootrlnd represents ihb fitotOiy and ciiltureof 
ihe entlfe indtoh and HIndq otvlIlzaHontf/'i-.' 




Cavendish; In addition to a iransOrlptlon, the : .. 

editor describes Us history. CavendiBh’s life 
and career, and gives an exposition, of tne. -, • *. 

00 mp I lea ted aftermath and litigation of . • ■' 

, Cavendish's will. 

EI3.80 " ' <f‘-: ' ' : -' ■f 


This la the seqdnd volume of what will : : 1 '• Tv ■ • * 
^gltimalelyBeeomedsaven-voldrrie'Bdltlon- 
bncompteslhg.all eighteen bdoks Of the [. 

■ poem, . ; Ths- Iranalauon Is' based on- the !' “ 
f d |flnUlve Poona edl jjon- of 1 993^6. • ; < ■ ;• J ■: 

! '-. _‘| i- A . 1 

•• • - " •>. •••:'. iv M if":* c 

■ !- . ; • V/u i -kt '.- 


on. ms finding that the ifalt Complex qf eich 
of the major phlnese cultural elements- (field 
agriculture, afilmal husbandry, pottery, 
metallurgy, numerals, , ordinals, script, f . . 


JWW* rellaldn. acblal p^Tlii^i • ;• 

1 ^ a fdglohally 

oharaotst and by a pat(em . / 

^ " K '-! >i ; :!’'4.4. ' i-'v 
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MICUAIII. IIUULEY tEillturj : 

Bcvond Tnlcraiice 

The Challenge of Mixed Marriage 

193pt»- Geoffrey Chapm a n. £3.5 0. 

The classic case oE mixed marriage 

Sd' ,C Brids«° S""‘ SSK 

Sflt rSml md'rcIL 

n? C‘^f •^sursSmTr 

«“•* l ““ 1 “ "rj fiSEf 


looks " lic-ymid tulj.-i-.nicv ” to n ' 
ciiungL- of pr.iLlicu in cnic are.* of 1 
dcL-p and .iguni/ing i«n-.ion. If, to 
tlu- layman, it scorns at fir -.1 sight 
lu hu an experu,’ rujnilt on the 
theological Mepladdvr, h is win lit 
rcadiug more deeply to discern llic 
b.r.ic concern for tho human per- 
son which underlies the formalized 
ecumenical dialogue. 

The honk is a record of the Inter- 
national Consultation on Mixed 
Marriage which was held in Dublin 
in September 1974, under rite aus- 
pices of tho Irish Sellout oE Ecu- 
monies. The papers delivered to 
the meeting (with some notes and 
one addition) have heen brought 
together by Fr Hurley, the ener- 
getic Jesuit who is dli-ccim- of the 
school. It was not u'mere coinci- 
dence that such n consultation took 
place in Dublin. It is not, I hope, 
too chauvinistic of an Irish reader 
to interpret the contributions 
chiefly in the context of their bear- 


illviil, l»ri-i isvly [nt the (impose of 
expressing in political terms a reli- 
gious division that was seen as tlie 
underlying reality of Irish society. 


sin ted in ilieir persons, and they 
wish tlitflr children like themselves 
to belong to both theso churches. 
Indeed, the term “ intcrchurch mar- 


iiuuer iving niuvuti, mu 

Wheiircr that perception was true t iage” is itself open to objection, ir 

- i.. .i. _ 'i:.* ..i A ...^ A vr;#kit : -.is-... rs . 1.7 nmu a mnr- 


. ■ . , , tS: wife sod his chiefly in the context of t 

Ho took with blm Wilder to haot^ Hw on Irish experience. 

. , nl .„_ them all went the interchurch marriage is 

And 8l01\g Wit Qrtttlffi Flute* of rhmvBhh finH rnnppm 1 


or false, tlie political expression of 
it Inis formalized tin* distinction to 
the extent 1 I 1.11 the clergymen who 
now peer over iliu run t parts have 
im inacliincry to dcmolisii them. 

The mixed marriage is a sore 
point especially with Soul hern 
Irish Prruvsiiinls, since it iinw 
appears to he a inujur factor^ in 
their continuing decline, at a lime 
when the overall population of I lie 
Republic is nudging upwards. (The 
only solid research nn tlie figures, 
so "far as I know, dates hack to a 
paper by Brendan Walsh, published 
in 1970 nnd based on the census of 
1961. It would he interesting to sec 
his research updated.) The contri- 
butors to the Dublin Cmisiilinlir.il 
were of course aware of this 
, sensitivity. 

It is an interesting index to 


it implies in any way that the mar- 
riage is more a matter of concent 
in the churches than to thu couple 
tlu-niselvcs. It is they who lake oil 
the responsibility to love and tn 
cherish ; it i* tliey who must develop 
the kind of fidelity which will 
enable them to give support to one 
another and a siablu background to 
iltuir children. If the churches can- 
not evolve a practice which will nur- 
ture and draw on the faith of bout, 
in tlie true spirit of a marriage part- 
nership, then the young people ot | 
today are less likely to obey than 
to turn their buck mi the churches 
altogether. .... 

Fr Hurley has . included, as a 
tailpiece, the inspiring address ot 
Gnrrct Fitzgerald, Foreign Minister 
of the Republic, himself the soil of 
a Presbyterian mother and a Catho- 
lic father, and a fine witness lo the 
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Frangoise Sagaa 
Translated by 
Joanna KUmarlin 

138pp 

233967060 £2.75 
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Vincent Canby 
230pf) 

233 966781 £3.50 
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CONFLICT 
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192 pp 

233 967095 £2.95 


It Is an interesting index to Uc f at f, eri and a fine witness to me i wYM~ PICT ION 
o subject modern Christian thinking that dialr. |J rtues 0 f this kind of cultural INOlN TlCllUiN 

_ _1 L .hbIh.Ib I Ail ile rAuim-rlc R nnSit Vfl (....Jinn T. to n nitv that— I I 


- — — - old QraPB® r ,ul ‘- or inougnt iuiq cancel n iu cuurcii- • 

.. nut was the men everywhere, but it is only in solution: a solution, that 

The flute, as h turns , party; Ireland that it seems to be inter- will recognize the mixed marriapo ns 
only reliable °p n pis]i him- woven with . a current political potentially an enriching experience 

- A ob f JSP the P old caium ” situation Exposition of the policies for both partners. We must of firm 


rvuik-r I 

one F a pish squeiiK »• — - tha Irish hierarchy. But each of 

be found . i„«n1tv Is £ heso policies was formulated with- 

Thls stirring W® °* J oy “, c * n in a society very different from Ire- 
of course u comic ballad, rten i ani ] j n history and In social struo 
"elf-mockery, but it embodiosa ture _ Evfln the baIdest of facts— 

fairly sollti truth. The bounoar t j 10 re lntive numerical strength of 
and Koman . , t . i ♦« 


fairly sollti truth. The bounoar t j 10 re lntive numerical strongtii of 

between Protestant and Kom tho churches— Ireland appears to 

Catholic in Ireland W*® ' stand alone. When we speak of 
modulations one might say i re i and| wo ore speaking of an 

social boundaries, mainramed by island carved. Into two political 
social pressure within communmes- unitS| one mit roughly two-thirds 
They express themselves as ^ltucat p roteBtHnt and die other unit more 

divisions when die communities ore than gs pBf cent Catholic: both 

marshalled to political action : ttey |initg created , under a British Parlla- 
are designated by relig ous labels 
when the community rallies round 

KffiB 3 gS Orange ongi 

ESSlw from tlie ldtthommfddeu of ° 

Seneratlons of communities with 

differences of customs, observances, 

pieriM. T >0 ..ntoavo B y J. C. Beckett 

nroarefts of the clergy In . their J 

ecumenical consultations inl^it _ be i ■■■»——» ■— — - 

seen ns a process of venturing, step pETER GIBB0N * 

by step, up Adders planted at nt Ulster Unionism 


Hurley sums up in his introduction: 
For an increasing number of 
mixed marriage couples today, 
their situation, as in faiui they 
experience and try to live It, bears 
little, If any, rcladonsh p to what 
the churches are talking about. 
In the lives of these couples a new 
Is being born: the new 

S which the term “Inter- 
marriage” is attemptbw 
to express. These couples experi- 
ence themselves ns belonging to 
both the churches which are repre- 


cross-breeding. It is n pity^Hat 
no doubt for good editorial reasons 
—ho could not incorporate more oE 
the testimony of tho married 
couplos to whom ho refers in 
his introduction; as well es the 
trenchant address of n Jesuit 
speaker. Declan Doano: 

If it is true that urgent and criti- 
cal circumstances require urgent 
and critical remedies, thou Ft w 
not good enough for our church 
leaders to act as though they 
believed time to bo the Broatost 
healer. Were the Swiss bishops 
directive on mixed marriages to 
be issued tomorrow morning in 
tho name of the Irish hierarchy, 
one can say without exaggeration 
that a giant stride would have 
been taken on the path to peace 
in Ireland. 


Orange origins 


PETER GIBBON I 


Unionist Party. He seea century plantation, what he has to 
- y -“" 


a single work on the subject is 


by a special tendency to sbb rei»- 
gfous distinctions In terms or “lack 
and white, right and wrong. Richard 
Hanson, who during his brier tenure 
as Bishop of Clogher had hla seat 
in this very county, savf all 
denominations In Ulster os . captive 
churches ” : 

All Christian bodies there, Gatho- 

Lfa and Pmtefiftin* alike, have long 


SSSSS to ta thV VJrT if Poland PresI Ts. Ho M 'A. f** bwn morS fa the his- 

which Ilea within the boundary of — • — process by which dlls to ,y 0 f Irish Presbyterianism he 

the Ulster Plantation. They Bved ' ! B nn<1 ws achieved to a period before would hava reaUzed that tliat vlc- 

thereforo in a community marked In every academic dlscipl! ine one ^ emergence of Home Rule i as a t ory had already been won, a 

bv a special tendency to see rell- comes across, from time w major issue ; andite implies, at tho g 0ne ration earlier. And possibly his 

rious ffinctiora IntorS of black book that one must welcome as lflQ8t( thgt it hava led to the f nter prfltatlnn of the background 

mid white riahe and wrong. Richard making a fresh and stimulating 8amB resu j t 6 veu if Home Rule had an ^ character of tha Revlval, e 
Hanson who 8 durInK his brief tenure approach to Its Subject, but that neyer become, In die eyes of the itself would hava been modified If 
ss Bishop of Clogher & had his seat one must nevertheless cntJ^ie for Protestan t population, an imuin- ho bad known tiiat a sintilar 
in thto P varv countv saw all its inadequate handling of the evi- digte t0 its whv . of Ufc. “Revival”, producing comparable 

denominarions^in Ulster ’as “Captive dence. Peter Gibbon s The Origins „ ^ yiso of Naiiomilisui , ho effects of hystorla.in tiie pnrtici- 
chS?ch“ ” : of Ulster Unionism falls bite . this ^ e9| ^ his penult mate para- pant8 , had taken its rise Tn tho 

... . , , rjirfin category. He gives how life to tn. gfgpb, “was die occasion, not the sema area as that of 1859 in tho 

AU Christian bodies there, Gatiio- relationships 1 „e ,i. A mnnlfARLatian nf this ,»nr iiiffnrz>nr- nfarcumstances of 


support of blieir peoplp. . . . The 
churches are suffering for their 
complacent readiness Tn the post 
to accept religious euppont in 
return for capitulation to poli- 
tical Ideologies. . . . They have 
long ago bargained enray freedom, 
. of thought and Independence of 
action. . ... . 

Faced with a situation both in- 
tolerable and Immutable, one must 
leant to tolerate or one must try 
to change. Michael ‘ Hurley’s book 


ffud.’ H* taeSlS 1885 election, 

effects of industrialization on the for example, he coigenimra atten- 


Bittiiu. _ . , . . or innusmaiizauon on wr BAiuupie, uu ~ — 

His purpose is to elucidate the econom i c prospects and mutual tion mainly on co Fermanagh: But 
economic and soclal foundations of reJat j opfl 0 j varfous sections of the if he had extended his In^estisa- 
Ulster Unionism, which, hi his JL, He asaesses the chang- tious to eastern Ulster he wpuja 
view, ‘historians have Wtherto P p , 0 f the Orange Order. He have found that whot happened! n 
Snored or misrepresented. Having iiT contidMable detail, Fermanagh .was by no menus typl- 

traced briefly the .economic i^nifSce of tha riots cal. The conclusions that he < draws. 


economic 


Stanley Aylitig 

‘His George HI deserved all the praise which 
it receive! TheElderPitt is at least asgood. 
It Is uritty, vrise, and experienced.* - 
• G. P. Sriow, Findnd^I Times 

• 'Balanced, well tesearched arid very 
f .! r j^eadabl©* ' JohnKenyonj Qbscfi>ev : . ^ 


establish or maintain their control impression of : the general sltua 

*av IX is."- In fflctJ :jmpgHl^h';*to V tliat Pr^ Glbbon hhs attatiiptecF W 
say. ?■>_ ir : ha inn rmirh fn too short a suoce 


k ihTinfiSb ®«t .m-'Gwwi hW attemppea to 

bis book ■ jrithoat -belrtg do too much, in too short a space I 
nMleed to think again about the and on too narrow a basis of evi- 1 

S aar jsstp & ■ sftS 1 

■S *“ d a “ rly SdfSI, dUenrio" 

■ tunes. < ; * - • to our ^understanding of'. Ulster 

'Yfy In H 10 . nrtlnn. le Dr Unlon,snl j It does, qt least, show riiqt 

a feeling of ^ ■dlMattofaction. Dr fflb- y ie - e ' B .new dimension 'waiting 
v— I- rather than con- t. mpreTully explored. 


H IHCUIIK UX ^ ' 

bon is stimulating rather than con- 

safes? fiuusrs 
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176pp16pp illus 
23396730 3 £3.95 
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233967273 £4.60 
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Wayne Brown 

272 pp 8pp Ulus 
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£4.95 
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THE SHELL 

Martha Keeling Hogson 
176 pp 11 line drawings 
233967126 £3.95 
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John Updike 

2^^7494 £6.95 
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• 388pp ' 

233967648 £6.95 
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aven if this impression U mwesae pure w— "w* 

fact remains that he has based his regloQhUfta « The papbra^Werq 
studv upoa a somewhat narrbw presented! fit ^burham. in September 
of sources and that his vab.‘ 1973 at, a ntaa orpnisod by 
Ot aocohdary .UffinritlM, to fto Mri^-ttoh ' Awfadon-.M 


• ' a- l 'l rtlsn tliat bis knowledge Qf irlsti nau tne .t«ro • ukihmb; w -wmt 

;; i £6.50 ■ :-b. ■' J"-: hfstory^ven in .dlrectiy.j relevant lems and l^n^itsofindependonce 

s- ;- V \ -5.^; ; • ' I SrtSf’isTSot always, ^adequate,: 

■ ^ ^./ rvSYT.-rVrca^-; ,, j , -T?iougl!..;bd .'.traces :th 0 distincdv^.RepUblib of Treiapd. 

'■ V^- 'fv.v • • .j Y : : : :. x viva :• ■>' ;■? 

v:-/ ^ il’ '• r.] " r " . ; ! 
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From North Derry to South Down 
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C. i:. II. BRETT : 

Historic Buildings, Groups of 
'.hiiicfingit, Areas of Architectural 
import ance In the Towns and VII- 
of Mid Down 

Hills borough, Drum ore, Drnniura, 
lluUynahinch, The Spa, Drumoncss 
anil Snimficld 

54'ip and 68 illustrations. Paperback, 

£ 1 . 20 . 


East Down 
52pp and 86 
back, £1.20. 


sincJ comment. The society sliouM 
he mi example to the rest of 
Licit mu: it is highly appropriate 
that it should have received one of 
the twenty special Heritage Year 
awards. 

Tlie recent books, which take the 
completed surveys up tn twenty- 


nliaiagrnpl 
ucuuate [h 


part adequate thougli no more, ex- 
cept for the superb pictures taken 
by Jt. J. Welch towards the end 
of the nineteenth century (sec 
especially The Mourne Area of 
South Down). A number of useful 
prims and drawings arc included, 


observan t of tel linn m • 

p.SSSC|The dancing years 

... “£ ow ? d J 

claims. Thus Queen’s itself, which occasions when It 


gained in confidence in making its 

ivh 


the 

was 


r a% 


ill 1968 .was " a carefttLly detailed C H,7 rn , n" C l[UlcIy and Tt v Victoria GlClldllinillg 
symnictracal Tudor Gothic group In f, 1 * (he bas a special S'S? 

brick with stone trim ” and hud for e y GS °res}, as of tfc. 1 

- - - -• - ■ vans-* 5STu.= 77 

Guernsey possesses by J[ Within the Family Circle 


an other line foa 1 its interior and no 
more, now gets a whole long page 
"" *- fitting far “ the It igh point 


.... _ - Ze ■ J »-.“-»ouaacs Oy an yvitnin »«««= » 

one, follow the established put- ? f wMch perhaps the most interest- of Early Victorian designing [ ?] ‘L rjlutt ° na * stundi ne “ 243 i>d Heinemann. £4.50. 

;>art ,n 8 group show David McBJain’s achievement in the north of Ire- "tore is a BodU.'j : 


unexecuted designs for the Fish- 
mongers’ plantation town at Bally- 
kelly. As before, the maps mid plans 
are unsatisfactory — in all these 
volumes only Hillsborough has a 
decently legible one— and the uii- 


illust rations. Paper- 


21 illustrations. Paper. 
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Rathlin 
20pn anti 
back, 60p. 

St Peter Port 

a and 159 illustrations. Pnper- 

, £1. 
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Iffstorfc Bu/Jdfngs in the Vicinity 
of the Queen's University of Bel- 
fast 

Revised by Hugh Dixon mid David 
Evans 

46pp and 67 illustrations. Paper- 
back, £1.20. 


tern: in appearance they arc, apai 
front their illustrations, a little for- 
biddingly like the Department of 
the Environment's lists, but this 
enables them to he produced very 
cheaply, it ud in all other respects 
they are both absorbing and divert- 
ing in a way which is all their prepared visitor may have a hard 
own. (" Inspector of Hotels Office, job finding his way about. 

1 h - Tw0 ° f rl,e ne W SUI'VeVS Stand OUt 

little octagonal stone building; from the remainder. That for the 
what a funny way to use it.”) Crlti- Queen’s University area of Belfast 
cism, as Mr Brett says, where is a greatly enlarged revision of 
thought appropriate, is expressed (he society’s first ever list : it costs 
m uncompromising terms —which four times an much as the ori ginal 
may be visual, as in the demonstra- but is much more than Four tones 
tion at Dromara (Mid Down) of os long. A comparison of the two 


land, and arguably Ulster’s finest 
architectural setpiecc ”. Other 
clumges are less happy : in (lie 


u*«, if not one ’of the 5 ^?^ 
ttuce | ; „ 0 other building & The 


-and those that 


S 0 far' oa* rT^IS iKS 5-85^ 
seven-year interval between the two JfJjJ £ are, generation ajw ■‘J , f era J®Jf 

edmions, tour grade " A ” buildings “ but England c5uj compulsive chroniclors ot a eir 

«* 0,10 of 

St Peter Port is a new kind of survived ^befoS- h tf le ne *| hhn?ell ml arch-chroniclM-'thougli 


his wife since the days of their en- 
gagement. This exprt/v-inil c *» 
delighted the one questioned lli.il 
lie used it ever after when announ- 
cing the score at Slosh. H may come 
as a disappointment tn the uniniti- 
ated to learn that Slosh is, after all, 
only a form of billiards. 

From Pokenham the girls went to 
Dunsany Castle, where the arm- 
chairs were covered in the same 
cabbage-rose chintz as those in Rosa 
Lewis’s sitting-room at the Caven- 
dish Hotel, and where Lard 
Dunsany, who tolerated in his house 
no such modern barbarism as 
electric light, had an enthusiasm 
for his nieces which " sometimes 
led hint into behaviour that might 


of one of the Pakenham Imya who 
fin i ml himself at Caernarvon lnsle.nl 
of Carmarthen, for a visit t« 
Uynevnr Castle: "III the manner of 
a children’s game with dice, when 
an unlucky throw may send a 
p| .Ivor bock to the start, he reunited 
in 'London and began again from 
the beginning.” 

Lady Violet had a London life 
too. In 1931 she was in the cabaret 
at the Victoria League Ball in the 
brand-new hotel on Park Lane, that 
“ upstart replacement ” for the old 
Dorchester House, preceded by 
champagne cocktails at the Ril*. 
Then there was the party In the 


" Revenge ", nbniit the One ntul the 
Furl y-ihrcc. which begins "At 
Flmes in ilie Azures . . . "• Their 

vers “The Twit in the Forty- 

Three ", begun "With Whores on 
the FI on res ...". 

It is the time of the Depression, 
iliiuigli nne would hardly notice it. 
l.ady Violet was not entirely frlvo- 
|(iii,. She enrolled at the London 
School of Economics, although now 
“ the waters of the past have long 
since drowned my reasons for wish- 
ing to study at LSE She was 
nd vised quite soon by her tutor that 
she was wasting the school’s time 
nnd Iter own. However, as she " had 


Jiow ro make a Jan? Georgian stone 
Marker House look like n suburban 
bungalow ". But not onlv does such 


shows ho iv much [he society has 




town comes 
gaze or just 
mid enthusiastic 


DONALD G1RVA-N : 

North Derry 

64pp and 91 illustrations. Paper- 
back, £1.40. 

PETER RANKIN : 

The Motirnc Area of South Down 


.nriui.ii ivir nrect nna nts colleagues 
have of the architecture of their 
country and the enjoyment they 
tako from it. 

Among the new Irish lists there 
are plenty of surprises— not least 
In places that .many people will 
suppose that they know well 
already. There ore dn the first in- 
stance the outstandingly fine towns 
(in the eighteenth century no 
country . built better small towns 
than Ireland) — Limavady, Castle- 
wcilan, above all Hills 


There was the train-trip to 
the Grand National: the party, 
i gramophone playing, occupied 
whole carriage ; Violet read l’roust 

stonishangly fascinating happily in tinic « Gallipoli in 19ir> anqjici rwuiiw A^Du'nsnnv Violct hiinicd, "tanaged to catch between her 

vividly alfve under the quafity ^nnd bo fo&iSCS^ 11 * Edward became thc s xth Lur ot legond At Dunsany g ^ ttlit h o sugar-lamp thrown by a pro- 

=&#sa» ssr&a^g^flsssg 

there were the niglit-ciubs— the 
Slippin’, the Bag o’Nails, Smokey 
Joe’s and the Forty-Three. Here one 
night a fight took place: Mary 
Fakonham and Elizabeth Harman 
(by now engaged to Frank) paro- 
died for tlie occasion Tennyson's 


!?«o« house of a flower-loving aunt, wlio already become increasingly de- 
1-1.. pinned a notice to her wlndowboxes pressed by the sordid conditions of { 
viirn saying "Please respect the pan- the women’s cloakroom , she was d 


Belfast: Ulster 
Itago Society. 


Architectural Her- 


a6pp and 100 illustrations. Paper- whose merits “can hold their own 
back, £1.40. . . , even in a European context ”, A 

Few houses are of national import- 
ance— KtHylcagh Castle; Drenagh: 
and Seaforde House which, 
whoever designed it. is strongly in- 
debted to Samuel Wyatt; to which 
may bo added the demesne of the 
now vanished Tollymore Pmk— and 
Montano, for the sake of Richard 

. . - West’s plasterwork. Is a little more. 

. - exploring and There is a different kind of delight 

recording the province’s buildings *» numerous vernacular buildings 
Jj P a rried on under some dlfflcul- sometimes of real splendour, as the 
SH* .fr! troubles which hayo enormous and enormously iqipres- 
^!L ! UUt ,? r hQ j e made dus an aive flour.mil! at Ballydugen, now 
arduous, and some*' picturesque but not. one fiopes, 
Yet 111 irretrievable decay, or as the 
or so, £*• reraackable golf clubhouse at Ard-. 

- ^ 01 t0 which incorporates a” row of 


In a rare moment of self-exposure 
the altogether admirable Ulster 
Architectural Heritage Society 
admits in a recent leaflet that its 
great work of 



is interesting, One gets -the impres- 
sion of a map oF the British Isles 
that is totally blank apart from the 
country houses of relatives. This 
picture is borna out by tlie story 


the present . ^men diarist, or sbb bh ujou 

lady Violet has mreay wr nearly every ride, every meet, every 

about her chlldhaOd mi un ^ | ra i n .j 0U rney of this Irish tour is 

out in i F««fl gw* °f „J c fcd by exhaustively recorded. Not all of it 

fat had already been covmcd^ 7 nnw „ te im„r«. 

front her own point of view m 

Brought Up «nd B ^ u ^ivltMnAe 
*_ This new bnoki Withtn * ||C 

— iiii* first four years nr tne 
rvlliritiSccdod Lady Vialet’s.n^ 
riaee. Kdwanl Longford, when ino 
bonk npeits, is already married to 
Clirisiiiie Trow, Inter novelist and 

playwright ; and their slsior Pansy . 

has married the painter Henry HranriK Rillim 
Lamb. Their mother, the Dowager By l*r<inClS UlliOn 

Lady Longford, a chronic invalid 

With a passion for privacy-, was i cxer- 


nut unduly upset. 

She first spoke to her future 
husband bv telephone, posing as a 
parlourmaid, issuing an invitation to 
a party. " This laid the first flag- 
stone on the path to matrimony, 
but at the party no more words, 
were ■ exchanged than were needed 
for tlie offering and accepting of a 
glass of gin and tonic.” Later, in 
the garden at Pakenham, she 
offered him a Worcester Pearmain, 
"in a manner somowhat reminiscent 


of tho second chapter of Genesis ”. 
And at the tea 
engaged. 


hapter 

-table, 


they became 


All-rounder 


West Region at a time when his 
talents were unlikely to be used to 


So what does it all add up to? 
There are soma good things in this 
bool:, some oE thorn “ in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent” not at all 
of the Garden of Eden but of other 
authors: scraps of hunting days in 
the Somerville and Ross mode, with 
glimpses oE minor 


glimpse of Michael Arlen, ha of 
The Grevn flat. In ilio bar of tho 
Curlion Ifotel in Cannes, sitting 
"solitary in front of a single 
drink”, while at a nearby table. 

In even deeper melancholy, Maurice 
Ciicvalitr sat in silence with his 
si-ri'L-iary. There is the absence 
nf photographs ; instead, tho author 
describes photographs— the untimely 
iloftarulur flush- bulb at a Hunt 
Rail, or the family group of Palcen- 
hums looking “ like total strangers, 
obliged by unfortunate circum- 
stances to huddle together” Old 
plKitrigi-aplK ure nostalgic, enough ; 
old photographs unseen, imagined, 
are doubly so- 

But Within the Family Circle re- 
mains n .superficial bonk. No sub- 
ject-matter is more trivial than any 
other, mid families, journeys and 
arties arc prime material. (The 
.act that some of Lady Violet’s atti- 
tudes mnv be Ute stuff that dreams 
nf revolution arc made oil is neither 
here nor there.) She is best on 
her family, as most people are. 
Presumably her four dancing, hunt- 
ing years were personal life at its 
most intense; she chooses not to 
take tho reader into her confi- 
dence. Chronicles of simply “hav- 
ing fun ”, however, degenerate la 
print very easily into an impersonal 
silliness. Her accounts of the gay- 
est parties may provoke a de- 
taclicd zoological fascination verg- 
ing on boredom— the feeling one 
has when loafing through very old 
numbers oE tho Taller. 

Anthony Powell, in, say. The 
Acceptance World, the novel in 
which he wrote about love and Lon- 
don ar this preriso period, got well 
below the shiny surface. Fiction 
gives licence: but he and Lady 
violet were equally caught ujj in 
tho dance to the music of time. 


222pp. Collins. £3.95. 


cisod as to what to do with eighteen- ALAN GIBBON t 
year-old Violet, who was in the post- A MingIe(1 y arn 
tion of "a character m a play, 
stranded on an empty stage, while 
the dramatist, in this case my 
mother, was obliged to in vent .some 
business with which I might be 
occupied”. Lady Longford 


was 


Alan Gibson in the foreword to A 
Mingled Yarn says he has written a 

occupicu . “““j ‘activities '* scattered sort of book about a 

strict, and Violet's wilder activities SCHttered Ufe ”. In fact it is a. well- 

had to be concealed Jco?? written', coherent account of .a life 


she realized the "violence and 
nudity" Involved In spurn of the 
parties Violet attended; she would 
have been profoundly shocked. She 
kept indelicate literature in a 
special cabinet, which only made 
the hunt easier for the young, wlio 


more, active than ever. 


Two fifieentlhcentury doorieaifi : W 


amptohshirv, built hi "the n7w ^ Cw ,W aU : ?*'*>«. W allusion 11*11. 

Architectural ImerprimlM^ B 


called if "the Obscene BDokcase”. JErtKT moSiar a’stefn hietiio- Jones' ran’ tlie exireinoly popular 

(Perimps Frank Paken ham’s latex they were andabli, unre- record programme Good Morning. 


which'- gaVe -odd opportunities to . 

his talents. The oddness lies, on Jy a i lC ady had a spell at riding 
in the unlikely combination of Bap- discs and had tried to wriggle 
tbt lay preacher and popular disc Q f a „y further chores of that kind, 
jockey, but the two jobs were not b ut he was too good a broadcaster 
exercised concurrently. to bo allowed to got away and for 

Baptist minis- ten or more years lie mid Derek 


tK d old horsay d characfera 4 auch as' tha ^frl Pmhnps 'tho point is that she tn 
the full, because tne end ot tne tmi . considered to be making this phase was just . one pf the 

regional system wu bemB ^ much of a recent visit to duncers-a prima ball C rl..a, evcu- 

Leicestershire ", There are atmo- while . he spent part of his time 
which destroyed ^cwefully built xip harlc Anglo-Irish vignettes in the watching the show from a seat In 
vtdues in regional radio ed su bsti ^ UTiner 0 f Elizabeth Bowen on one the stalls. The Pakenhams have 
, ,ffil«V?lTAme t rlcln‘Ld 1 e“ ai ot her cr M ld« d.y S , There i» the beee greet performer.. 

In 1953 Mr Gibson “went free- 
lance ". As a believing Christum he 
weis How thrown to the lions of the 
BBC religious department, and m 
spite of his success in Sunday Half- 
Hoiw, he has some barely Christian 
comments to make on tlie way that 
department was and la run. He had 

- ‘ * ,J! “g the 

c out 


ii! 


A heritage anH itc hrmepo 

£a Uc v o EL -ijsurL'-Biji th c .'t tio ?p ■ i a,, r s^; e vTeLr zt A1CilLd ° c dna nouses 


as WireSS 


n ' Ml. AHU llCiQ tinOUE.ll 

ifftcial ISng is under wav 5 - 8 Rnf : °i fi0 ? ie XS ry ^ditferBnt Victorian 
i.i. E tut S 13 unaer way.’ But churchas. man* <■ a *•« 


HUGH DIXON : 

An Introduction to Ulster Architec- 
ture 

Heritage Society. £2. .. 


SgjJJSJP.J® M art-hist nritni, hut 
shave ofF the. carving and there 
remains. arclntccturalTy .speaking, 
just a lintel. How much mure suuc- 


. “trolly, visually and liisioilcnlTv 
exciting would hnva been the 
inclined walls and ' transitionnl 


Places for punplo, looks si *» 
of ilu’ir coinnniu-iu piirtl 
tiulivldtiul luilldiiigx and con« <; 
the inevitable presam-day pmw°i 
of traffic and tho familiar 
of udvertixing and signs and b® ; 
mid mess. From the general 


L 0 R a Hi*v U S F9 r Arcllltectulal BanM?i^^^ciiurcI t,M i( neHl nf PHFtlCular lie proceed in * M. 
ae Sorietv. £2. f “ffir eml lf S * , Ddw 'V A , 1 l^Bresslon like a good 

is doubtful wSaew . Jt fi,v ? s .‘he Impression that he M 



PATRICK SHAFFREV : 

The Irish Town 
An Approach to Survival 

The Architectural 


Press. 


iL 


arcW?ec b t tf atllI r #l a, 7 .^° U,, S a '»d loves 

of the Influence come unde 

sld£ th r nKd?e Ch ^ p\ V T? Ult l 1 COn ' c J hapters ure devoted toegjjjj 
of the StranmIll« K r^' C Uon - All this seems Straight^ 

Depamrom ^ 2 " cSSzE ^ u " lc £nd «o it Is but, as the author^ ’ 
tUMl^ NeverSieleM 0n t C h? e rn Sculp * Public appreciation aboot ardftj 
ic J aL ^vermetess, the coverage ture, nnd the viaual arts 


till the places 
come under his scrutiny. .W* 

' • «n«3 

ihtfwrP 


eoccupatiou with such 

egan here?) 

The immediate problem of whot 
to da with Violot was solved ill 
consultation with the mother of her 
cousin Joan Villiers : " A scheme 
for exporting us among our Irish 
kindred was put into operation.” 
First they went to Pokeruiam Hall 
In co Westmeath, where Edward 
and Christine now reigned. At 
Pakenham Joan galvanized 
introducing the game 
this game passions, ouo _ 
high. Later, at Lord St Levan’s 
house in Cornwall, “Slosh under 
Mount rules” went on till after 
midnight. During a game ; of Truth 
at -Pakenham,. an 

with a bad; stammer 

her of too 'family whether he felt 
a 11 sip-sexual u diminuendo towards 


matters dist bit they ----- - . . 

matte preSB i va pRr onts and some ; of the 

most ple8saiit writing in the book 
describes Ilkiey and Ms c hild hood 
there and 

waters of , , — — - 

cheated when he leaves Ilkiey in 
1930 at the age of seven for the 
dirty streets of Leyton. 


the moors above the 
Wharfedale. Wc feel 


In 1924 he won an exhibition to 
Oxford. He enjoyed it, but his 


He wafi , nnd is a busy, sports 
reporter, both, on the air and for 
The Times and other newspnpecs. 
“If I did nothing but report 
games”, lie says, fl woxlld take 
them too seriously "5 so be fills in 
(though he cannot have much 
time loft to fill) with Rmfrtd 
Britain Quiz and Liberal politics. 
On all these and many other sub- 


MARCH 25 

‘ So Late into the Night y 

Volume S, 1816-1817, of 
Byron's Letters and Journals 
Edited by LESLIE A. MARCHAND 


eriiaps even more titan 
e. and the end of Lord 



College, tsxerer taa 11. tnonedbv ey/ m 
Ainto^ __ _ if Y^roducer he fine essay on Comwafi and Cornish 


went on to lecture at University aud 
College, Exeter (as it. then was). 


;ame. of Truth the BBC, ano as a Jr ifrjl Mathodism which breaks the narru- 
undergraduato could Indulge ^s. en^usiasm for Metl wjUmjv enda 0 „ another 

asked a mem- people and as a commentator u« “ v ^ y « Bcauiah ”, or "I am glad l 
vraa^rpuglit up « . Disi.nt.r- 


I ii? 

|i| f 






' second edition < ; ? : 

Tha authoritative refecenc'e guide tc»: the niost jninbr teat 
comemporary ■ novelists ; and shcr.t-stdry writers 
' i ■ • ! i . . English knsgtiage ■ I •. • 

tains a Jyip^phy f ;cqrt|pleti ‘bibHograthy/'a: ■ . 
. signed crWwl e?8ny and an pptiopai -comment the enSah't. > : 
. This new ediriD.n hM been-^ny teviaed. and expanded to 
include some,600 ^hhthors; 

• . I 65 dpp : ; 412 . 00 . - 

Sf. J nines Press 3 Percyptreet Lbb^0n;^JP9tA 


ilj TL M ““r* a » Ine covei ag 

European Architecwral Heritage «bd : cahnlv <£ S^!S j| rw are b *‘ ,e ® 


lets and films and talks add exhibi- fs nL n ^ioof te !!i d ® rd ^Ci-euca; purely personal opimonv ft % • 
tions most 0 f whlch wlll di? forgm- '.fcr*? ^ WSlUBR 

ten : but amone the nnhHMti«« * ~e Jui_ . ^ ® JOS ?y °h 


ly is not a strong feature of Irl 
Knowing this, and as by 



, ** iZ&SF*- ■&\SMFS'SgATr- fa 

permanent worth must be numbered than jtw a^3^- C ^ :it > ^ ore 

tage Year exhdb 


used from time to ting 


By Nesta Roberts 


t, _ - numbered 

these two books from Ireland. : 


Joaue for the Heri- 
lition. It is ' 


fffuj'!? J 3 ? Hhgli Dixon was a con- shoufd be compuJsorv' en ough to si 

H«Ji!,H J ! ter Architectural J" “J 1 water schools and- should ? ff *« block in 


the propaganda. Ir 

"wt£r c a ruKly C ^^ 0 .^fe .«»* ** fe^ANNE MA8ME 
' ‘ ■ appalling- k. Journey. 

say that J ■ “fiSj*- 
t Via ppntre pt r™ * ■ 


' • • . ' '21a c„TAnni> Mas si e. outdated, compared xvith 3 per cent 

For Robert . and Suzanne M , Sweden and 2 ipcr cent 

whose first ^en h e in Britain. Conditions of supplying 

. nosed as a Jj^mcrahiHac n blood vary from one state or city to 

, xvas. six months i old, wm ®nu ^ gQ ^at whether au indivl- 


417pp. Gollaiicz. £6. 



raise money for his treatment, u ^is aspect of a hook which 
The story, of a sufferer from a above ail for the massive and fre- rec0 rds a humPu triumph— Bobby 
rfiiw,. rUcflWiTitf dls- mi wit blood transfusions entailed. Masste entered Princeton asa con- 


Sse^Tp^r^if 6 ls biaSapSy d 6r ?n ^he “unrted'.St'atos' . th^e - is ho fidentT gwerouaVnd 
autobiography, Is. Inevitably, on e of ; state^u 
;b»tlea for!surviy$l in several fi r 
First comes that of the sutfefe 


ields. . the 
tet to one 



me witicn remains tuo 

antu wLother the end ia death or will accept individuals ■ auHenng ■ the responsible but. remorsoleM 

finm dironic ailments only as : part fashion. Jn. which | Robert Massio, l to 

writer and : journalist, 


recovery, with an undamaged 
" f. When the victim is a c. 


, 1 ° ■■ i^^PPlii'aphical 8cglp- ; ^ detailed pBvsni 

expecterfmeV ■ i Q S VUta.on the 


per- from chronic ailments only as: part fashion, in, wh 

fold . of. group policies issued to organwa- his wife.* .. - 

S,°J b ^ h aUOta ° f ^ '-SSfi Iblo iPWftti-TI 

IS The®Sf-emDlovtd. therefore^ ai-e afEalri;.. It includes a picture of the 
Dr- .without .protection? £lood may V a. fffesideTit. in Medici 

io Smmodfty iridrketed for the profit 

ch pi commercial : Mood, bank* and «id i ■ J” 

oE ' ssMvinst iivSa u yS ■ S 


Tln>* ■ ■ K V-.v •; > VV V- i 1 


. employed and paid by 'the 
men t had ' just . given"' hlnij 
i become free, his annual., modical check-up. 


( N« one need doubt that the Letters. -P 
Don Juan, * re the barimtlng, 'tab miadli 
Byron.' MlchaeJ RatcBne, The Time* . 

Volume 5 covers the drama of ills separation front Anna brila, bis 
final departure from England and iiis travels through Bolgnun, 
the Rliine and Switzerland to Venice. Frontispiece £5.95. 


On a Shoestring to Coorg 

An Experience of South India 
DERVLA MXjfRPHY 


settled down in an ancestral home to'9cam nboitt th6‘ customs mid 
ceremonies of these handsome, hospitable people, mops £4-95 


Success in Commerce 

DEREK LOBLEY 


The latest Success Stud-books title, from the author of the best- 
selling Success in Economics. It presents vital, bask buslneas-Snidy 
material Clearly for business stud on ta and professional people 
neediug a refresher course, and covers exanunntioxi syllabtises 
for O level, ONC (1st year), CSE and professional examinations 
with commerce paper?- • . 

phofogrnp/js.niid jine iihisfrrth'onr.;. paperback £2.95 

I Here and Hum 

An Anthology oE Contemporary Verse 
Compiled by F. E. S. FINN 

ISO pOehis by eight loading British poets: Patricia Beer, Arthur 
J. Bull, D. J. Enright Beunha. Heaney, Bphei 
Norris, Vernon Scan non and Anthony TJma-ite. 
a short introduction to thoir poems. 

Hite' Illustrations paperback £2 


Poets of our Time 

Compiled byjF. E. S. FINN 


Ted 


Hughes, James Kirk up, Laurie Lee, ripratan 
^icholson, Alan Boss and R. S. THiomas. 
paperback $ 1.75 
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Through a gloss darkly 


By D. A. N. Jones 


1 


HAM MUKAHA : 

Sir Apulo Kagwn Discovers Britain 
Edited by Thom n lo l.iymig 
160pp. H t-i n cm j ii u lulu cat mn nl. 

1'aporbiick, £1.25. 
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.Tliis curious little honk describes a 
visit to Londun mid oilier parts of 
the United Kingdom made by a 
couple of potentates from Uganda 
for the coronation of Edtvnrd VII 
in 1902. There is such -un air of 


ing tlitu dninl:.irils were not tuul bettors, his tccliuologisctl 

allowed in uur Parliament, and that betters, have to supply these to 

llm Purlin incnt itself did not liko him. 

there being drunken men in our It IooIts as if Helneinann made a 
cnimlty; and told us how they scr j 01 | S mistake in giving Tuban lo 
themselves mi prisoned dnmkarcfii L iyong this book to edit, 
for two or three days. . . Jlicy 

also usked Sir Apolo about the According to the publication 

punishment for drunkenness in details, it is □ 1975 abbreviation of 

Uganda, and Sir A polo told them Uganda's Katikiro in England, 

that chiefs were fined seventy-five written hy flam Miiknsa and pub- 

rupees and peasants six rupees. lislied hy Hutchinson in 190*1, 

There are indications that this was 
On this text, T.ibun Jo Viung has a most interesting book. So far as 

wo can gather from the present 


editor, Sir Apolo Kagwa was the 
Knlikirn. something like a prime 


minister, in Uganda. and acted as 
regent in an infant king, or 


bused his ciuipcei'-liL'utling about 
Glasgow City Councillors and his 
statement, in the foreword about 
the mayor of Edinburgh. At the 
end of the chapter, lie- appends a 

„ n j liri ,. IO , famous footnote: “They (G las cow Kabaka. “After the civil war of 

‘‘I L ! L h i,iVL„ ^ B illl* 1 , h I judgesj asked him f S»ir Apolo j, 1887 he ate, or Look over, the cliicf- 

PJl*J Jfff?.. 0n Tb» y ' Do y° u have drunkards in your tain ship of Mukwcnda. . . . When 

tISL!? 01 /* "iL!i a ‘writ if hi *S& Parliament ?’ and he said, ‘ A Lord Lugard and the Christians 

t r U n-J? Lyon8, wrues 111 h,s drunken man cannot come into our defeated the Muslims In 1889, 

lorewora: - Parliament.* No comment ! ” But he Apolo Kagwa became the Katikiro, 



for the ordinary humans they tiro 

u-lim, 1 -mi cni. i hi>in in ilii-ir iiji- 


I'nr i he whole product. 


Christian and Muslim encroach- 
ments, as well as the British i in- 



tern us. 


said: 


council. 


We simply University of Papua, New Guinea. 
s - - His notes and foreword to Sir 

A nolo Kagwa Discovers Britain head 7s Katikiro' He waT the major 

n'linra Mia minmccinn i iu» n a « . •* 


. _ , rl . - - , regency of three leading chiefs was 

don’t have drunkards in our « l s . notes and joreword to Sir created with Apolo Kngwa at its 


One looks for the relevant section. Whiles to* give “Schoolmasterly o^lDOO? t0 ^ Uean(ja A ® reement 
Chapter 9 is entitled Glasgow ndvice to young people in Ugatidu, 



SOCIOLOGY 


Of social bondage 


By David Martin 


EDWARD SHILS: 

Center and Periphery 
Essays in Macro-sociology 
516pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£10.75. _ 


Center and Periphery, Edward 
Shlls’s second cycle of 
about tradition ® ld 


sund behind die principalities and 
higher standards (or forces) behind 
the eagles of authority. No society 
is a mere secular-utilitarian 
construct, even where pragmatic 
judgineiiis of performance and 
efficiency are most current. Secular 
liberal theory, like “secular" libe- 
ral society, must anchor itself in 
dispositions of a quite different 
kind if it is not to cut off its own 
potentialities. The social order 
mirrors and expresses a wider order 
which may also include criteria for 
judgment and for the relativization 


nf the lakeii-for-p'raulud winch, 
liL-causc it is so basic, is often invis- 
ible, especially to sociologists. Those 
who regard sociology as the codifi- 
cation uf the obvious forget that it 
is also a trained capacity In ignore 
what is immediately beneath the 
nnse. 

The essays oil consensus, integra- 
tion and varieties of social bond arc 
complemented by essays on tradi- 
tion. A piece which perhaps links 
the two groups is the controversial 
study of the coronation written with 
Michael Young. At that lime to 


transcendent order, now, must be 
tlerived fiom a transcendent source, 
then, just to be prior — older or 
more experienced — is to exude tbo 
authority of pus mess. 

Even innovations ure legitimated 
hy reference to rediscoveries or re- 
creations of tradition ; _ and revolu- 
tions have to call on reinforcements 
from revolutionary tradition. Even 
science cannot easily survive unless 
agreed elements are handed down 
and the tradition of criticism and 


Burnt 


SL andT™ 

commonality, luJ^duabty m soci- 
n,ioiL sacred and profane. Tne nun 
of this magisterial cycle 
around the emergence and tenden 
clos of modern societv, variously 
characterized by “ < * logi *“ 

“ massif led , privatized, anomic, 
differentiated, sectorwed, ngg; 


j..«o . — Tjjil' Micuaei Young. At mat time io 

of absolutist claims, indeed it is wr ] te seriously about such a subject 
committed to tlie and to analyse the ritual in terms 

mAci- nneeiAnaffilu mm. ,* %. » . • 


experiment embodied in the scien- 
tific community. Scientific revplu- 


Editf'd by ti, II. UHUAN 
‘A KiKmficiint reminder bv fifteen 
distinguished politicians anil scholars 
tlmt detente is a' policy rif grenfc 
complexity . . . The dialogues 
assembled In this volume render a 
most timely service in reminding us 
both of the lisks of an uncritical 
pursuit of dili'iih, and of tlio 
opportunities which ridicule may 
ofrer if we approach It, as w» must, 
with political sophistication and 
from a position uf .strength.’ 

Ed nurd Heath £8 


often those most -. - , 

higher order who most passionately 
reject the social order as currently 


. , , . of its explicit meaning was a piece 

reject the social order as currently ]fe se -majest6 against the Zeitgeist 
established. But whether the centre Q f social science. You might as well 
of society is attractive or repellent wc j te ^ jf Christmas were a social 
it nevertheless demands recognition. _* «-* - — « * 

Of course, the radiation which 


fact of some interest and Import- 
ance. The reaction to Shils and 
Young’s piece was a perfect illustra- 
tion of Intellectual romanticism 
about an indifferent working-class 

J Ua A 1f MM 4.. A V » O aL. 


tions breed “ normal ” science just 
as large principles breed casuis- 
tries. Even the spontaneous Is pre- 
served hy stereotyping. The anti- 
nomian rebel refers back to a map 
ginal strand in tlie tradition and 
either recommends rituals embody- 
ing that strand or anti-ritual rituals. 
Change is recommended by appeal 
to a tradition which rejects the 
value of the static Tradition itself 


mcoimiai 

Bimm 
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Illustration by H. Af. Brock for G. J. Wlnjtc-Mc! villa's BtoVtateilr. 


guw Those five men asked Sir 
Apola many questions, such as: 
“Are there many drunkards in 


By William Feaver 


tlio 


City Councillors are Drunkards . and encourage them to admire If' this Is an accurate account, it 

This may be true, for all I know, noble Africans who achieved power is not difficult to see why Sir 

h £ v f been r J, r,,e 1902. But during Victoria’s reign, like Sir Apolo was an honoured guest in 

Edinburgh is not Glasgow. We read Apolo Kagwa and Ham Mukasa. London in 1902, and welcomed by 

P™ l l , at tll{ . s ch “P ter head- This mny well be n worthy aim, tough and crafty empire-builders * 

•S5t 1S 'iH. a i C o n ?j* rea ' but the editor’s work willl set the like Sir II. M. Stanley and Sir Jrr /111 

text, fhe author. Ham Mukasa, is children of Uganda no example of H. H. Johnston. Taban lo Liyong I J l d.W M CjL I 1^1 

accuracy, and Ills political opinions remarks that he has omitted^! L4-C11 Lvl vU 

Liid “BSJ S i,, AS? are the s ? 1 ' t ,.. that Hi'ovoke demo- foreword which Sir H. H. Johnston 

Tu.f cfc 'LPSt crats to rebellion: wrote for the 1904 edition. He lias 

. ,, also, lie says, omitted much else — 

The common man is a vegetable, including an account of how " ihe 
a J. ll . ie wp. r *d there have been, German crew aboard the merchant 
aie and will be Omukopi, who ship Konisherg openly mistreated" 
t iave ., I0 . he oideretl about even sir Apolo ana Ham Muknsn, since 
for their own good. Unless you | ie finds this episode “ mniclimactic 
V® w 0a j ¥ ou can c glamourise and melodramatic ". He also claims 
i common man, of i| mt t | lc ifjQ 4 book was spoilt by 

' J,®*. “f,- : ii Ile t,ie original editor, an English der- 

nccds leatlei ship. And Ins Intellec- gyman called the Reverend Ernest 

Millar, who (says Taban lo Liyong) 

' , . distorted Ham Mukasa's book when 

tvanslatlng it from Luganda into 

ape costumes Mr Millar is uccused of having 

removed cumnients unfnvourablo to 


BET . TSiSMyr A careful Siiw 3 Tb *««»«« BS*mS 

daniental achievement vdiereky the correc ts this impression end Prof fa- , 

majority have been introduced to SQr shHs himse if notes the prob- 
cimensnip and the tincture of lems An el i te may be seized by a 10 twnK tn 
’ ility. Imperfectly, partiaUy, ana - Cl .| s j s 0 f confidence or In-group cyn- - - 
licit mes crudely, the citizen par- j c j gm- The old faith may evacuate 


cav 

sometimes v. ji — — — — u ■ 

S ates in a common uertii. Never 
!s 9 . Interest, power, respect for 

. • * . i .aa! nll<r /*rp(thuihf 


the centre and move to the peri- 
rles 


Professor Shils notes the sources 
of tlie intellectual fear of ritual. 


It Is easily defined os compulsive 
and Inflexible. 


wiii iiuisuuic, as associated with 

ot t * ie wrong beliefs and the wrong originated ^ ol e^ctaY^cridcs 

variety people, rooted in deference and ® £ ^ without 

mnil n nr ^ i __ i- ® °fcedanlstn without 


mu ittn.cn-iui-6iuMi.fc-c — 

does not necessarily lead to change 
but it Is the required basis of 
change. 

What finally of the mass society 
in which Professor Shils sees die 
patchy but real dispersal of civil 
vertii ? The notion of “the mass 
originated Jn fears of the mob and 


your land ? " Later, reports Muk- 
liese judges asked: “ Do you 
drunkards In your Parlia- 


asa, these judges aske 
have drunk 

mem?" Sir Apolo replied: W A 
drunken man cannot conic Into our 
Purl lament." Mukusa • goes on: 
“They were very pleased at lieer- 


1K-I . ..... 

hrnuglit i he urtist relante i*m;' 
from inisiuterpreiatioa bythcL 
maker; nut! their style via t, 
great extent determined bj j 
freedom to draw for the c. 


iwnu iw 

tariau thrust requires 
the hands of unequal 
Equality Is predicated on me pusn 
of differentially distributed sectional 


authority. aource 0 f social radiation : the ceii 
s tral idea may be the concept of 


HOBEHT MOSS 

‘Most brilliant and most disturbing, „ 
an empirical exercise, derived from 
h personal and systematic observ- 
ation of the manner in which 
Communists and other totalitarian 
movements have been operating In 
different ports of the world ill 
recent years'... Mr Moss makes nn 
impressively shrewd guess as to how 
a. system of tlie totalitarian Loffr 
would work, in England. 1 
Maurice Cranston, Sunday Times 
£4.05 
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C. HI. KELLY 1 ... 

The Brocks : A Family of Cambridge instend of lhe wood eagnwl 
Artists and Illustrators After the Brock period [»' 

184pp. Cliurles Skilton. £5.75. 


secondary socIal 8U bstance and— in the case individuality, a bedanlsni without 
of the coronation — gilding the flew- satisfaction, a ntesslf.catiou without 
de-lys. Yet he also discerns a salidarity and an urba.uOT Wthortt 
sense of lack which has manifested 




After the Brock period !>' 
drifted towards a do* 
i lie 1920s) illustration, <n t 
hunks in particular, dediod' 
style developed by CEB atii 
t nken up by Norman Hepp 
Rowland llilder on the ota 
mid by Thomas llenry (of Jc 
fm 


BUlluatibj — - , - . . 

civility. In Professor Shtls’s view 
s analysis ignores the dispersal 
charisma brought about by edu- 
La Jon. politicization, universal gov- 
ernmental involvement and mass 
communication. It is precisely dlls 
narrowiug of soci^ disuance^^im 


JOB ROdALY 

A handbook of electoral reform 
-which describes thb various forms 
of proportional representation, their 
. advantages nnd drawbacks. It shows 
why Britain needs to change 'Its 
voting system and whnt has hap- 
pened in countries that have already 
done so, exploding a number of 
fallacies on the way. It also looks afc 
the need for proportional represent- 
ation. In regional government and the 
E.B.C. £1.86 paperback, £4,95 
cased 


By Diana de Marly 
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DAPHX1-: A. flTItUTT : 

Clothing Fashions in South Africa 
1652-1900 


♦llnp. Cape Town and Rotterdam 
A- A. Balkema. £20.50 


... , . Imnselt unci his friends, and suhsti- 

Atncans before the ninctuciith cen- luting favourable remarks. He ulso 
U'fy- encouraged Kagwa and Mukasa to 

For n hook uf thi< nrim Hin L co - ■ projudiced in favour of the 

iocT;in^ r a h a f “L„ po oV^cp™duc' a s 

author might have spared us so 1 y m, t ,a i- 


. . fifty 

years, tinning nut illustrations to 
satisfy demand. At the height of 
lhe Brock era, c 1914, several 
(li-uwlngs would be dispatched uvery 


uniuiiiimi mu uiwfcH — -«■. 

but wliut they putontly Kf : .: 
clout, rcliuhlu hands, wj, 
their lack of preienstMi . 
orderly skills, their oyw*^. 


Clothin 
*1652 

' well, known 
what is un 
a? fashion exist lit plenty, 
,'ltard to see the need for 
.which tells the same 
•the fact that fashion 
Africa Is usually some 
: behind fashion In Europe 
:We have liere is In fact a 
of. three books: a history 


^ there does, .earn l0 


original visual materials stilt exist, be a aenuliie voico cnrakino 
king. Fashions in South. Africa there Is little Justification for through tills muddle Ham Mukasn 

-J9WI says much about wlint is modern copies. Thus Daphne H. was,., apparently, a page of a 

v and not enough about Strutt gives an important painting Kabaka— a fellow-page with Anglo 

familiar. Potted lilstnries In a South African context, “The Kagwa, six years his 'sentnj* Th™ 

exist hi plenty, and it is Wreck of the Visch ■’ which shows w2re VS ES&& con^te and 

1 for another sovoral colonists In 1740, but in- achieved chieftaincy, but Mukasa 

tale, save for stead of providing enlarged photo- .preferred a scholarly life to pofi- 
>n In South graphic details of the . figures, she ttqs, and wrote several books in 



|>cbh fashion as copied In South of the, clothes is different. 


- rr - ----- Mukasa ro 
England with him, for the King- 


Africa. . a pliotpsiapliic ; survey of ; M 0 r e culnable are': tlie drnwinaa ■ 'Emporor's . coronation, and 'that 
costipnqs in_ Sout|i Afri- . w hich aro ; conied from another Mwk*sb should - write a book about 


The Brock brothers lived and 
worked alike. 35 Modingluy Road, 

Cambridge, become their headquur- 

fShjrssrAi •asyHswTSt 

!^ d .°™ c ! cb0 " r * f.™ ub ««« hy h c dcierminm ion 

lo eul costs ttiul do vrilhoti* 
linns. Try us hu may Mr w? 
to ustubliNh ihe Brocks M 

— ■ QO .fUHIU UU UVCiy - - - - — ’ 

day by iho evening train to Lon- 
don : dust-jackets, frontispieces. 

Punch, cartoons (tidy ruihur than 

willy), Annual-matter, water- *”"*.* jS* 

colours for luxury odltions in limp (! ne n, ''. s “ nfl . L ’ ,,ncc ^?> ,^ 
bindings, evon advertisements and V designs 

cigarette-card designs. C.K. had l J9 ,Ico J. , hc ' lc H mor ? lr lW' 
the finer lino ; H.M?s was tlio more al ijreh' times than riijg 
dashing j the third brother R.H/s Ap “ lu »' Ruckhem or Hcatn w*. 
never amoumed to much. They : 

wero not an isolated phenomenon, T> 1 ,• 

for the Robinsons, father and sons, K ft /ltlVP.Vml 
had already made p grontor name AVWICIU Y V YCU« ; 
for themselves in the profession 
before the Bracks came on the 
scene. But the Brocks’ graphic 
business was remarkable for its 
sustnined vigour. They could turn 
tlioir hands to anything, from The 
Vlcai ■ of Wakefield to Mrs Ewing's 
Jackanapes, from The Humour of 
Germany with fifty-four il lustra, 
tiona to The Youngest Girl in the 
School. 


un j i in cuiuijo^i h»«* 

. constantly brings all rite sub-Hectors 
of inquiry— economy, polity, culture, 


between centre,_, - . 

ot inquiry — economy, policy, «■«», Clearly this Should be ft tnk rqr con- 
Ideology — within the frame of the 4 

social whole. He pursues ramlfica- which P" 1 ?** 1 ,. JStT Sfd dfia 

tions, ties, bonds, mutualities, con- logy pool their 
nections, links, consequences. Professor Shils s 
reactions, spirals, muta tions, loops approach underlines the need t 
and feedbacka as these operate in a firm Uok between ‘he analysis of 
a shuffling, dense, Interpenetrating religion and of politics, 
matrix: society. Hence the two 


scuiu • uiiuM.nc3, uujiimiiciiiai 

haunts, markers, tokens and every- 
thing that guards. the awful linea- 
mante a£ the socially authodritMlve 
and the shared sodal essence. That 
obscure essence is dip vital and 
sacred stream of life selectively 
treasured and violated, . end this 
perhaps is why he includes reflec- 
tions on the sanctity of life. 


unuuuwu w»wfc.i,.-j. --- — -i-— - - j 

ledges that mass society promotes. 
an> emphasis- on present impulse 
and expressive persona 1 relation- 
ships which is ■ ht odds .with the 
necessary features of ell society ana 
same of the particular features of 
modem society. Society cannot exist 


nrauaru a uwow. 

without authority and Interpersonal 
' — -iclr*“ 


regularion, and moderq. society de- 
pends on. a division of labour 


matrix: society. Hence the two ^We w ho interest themselves In The problem of the .sanctity of JJJenderfng roles which are often 
important essays on the Idea and . ara ottea ttcCU sed of life resides in the way it is hedged a£d require dlsdpllne. 

nature of society: a territorial base connoisseurs of false conscl- about with conceptions of the g t ani j prfde : In work 

and a common, more or less legl- of tmoa-lnB confUa and natural, tile .normal fmd&B appro- even reward in relation to indi- 


vTdual input have parri^rfven place 


to a search . for distinctiveness 
through -varied styles of ..living and 


l ill'll UftU -Tnasw 5tyl— *• - • 

consumption. The Individual and the 


MADELEINE BINGHAM: 

Peers and Plebs 

198pp. Allen and Unwf* 0 -. 1 


'■ . must plead for more authenticity mingling with liis biblical know- 
' thatt tills. A point emerging from to produce something rather 

■|ti ne’ naues * The elehreenA^emt.™ ll 2 e I’hotoKtapfis is that the display *‘ n k ® a Homenc account of feasts 
ninety- three !ud nn r surviring costumes in South ? n n , d C ®““W turning rite jaunt 

tit it ♦ -rtf .jAMm , W 1 RSCUIUS Jeaves a lot to be Jnto u J,tE,e Odyssey. 


"tiu IU1GE VUljr Ull* 

' ; . . .equal . p eriods; the later soven- 
: toe nth cetuqry.i Is accorded forty 


earlier, 

Jlnyed- 


ftve displayed: rhoi!B diociplinb su^d, 


iti-uck a better 1?alq ace ti: ad tiris. .' ■ 

Tak lug- ;encli . element of -the book 
' *.?P £bvn we start with the history of 
faslt ion, end; it Is ' highly debatable 
Mww^far, thl$ term can even be 
applied to la colony in the. First 
.; centuries of its existence. . The 
'* utii or admits i . that • 1 1 he : | early 

settlers did. .not wear - 'fashionable 
' clothes, biiCr- proceeds to kWo - an 
account of European high fashion 


r - • . r ~ ", 

• The third ■ dement CondetnS cos- 
tume which- is particularly Spilth ! 

'Arr ran \JC r*a Chusm U*. 


,VVT V 1 }? 1 QDUtn : 

African. ;Mrs . Strutt has done some 

§ ood work on Inventories and: 
tnried, in general, bur If she lied, 
-concentrated . on . Smith am-L; 


„ufctta,t . ■ ibc - dir? [Apolo 1 
quotes; a- somiet 
written .by a -man called. Canon 

Jribeglns: m prHisa p£ Sir Apolo. 

Though I should' never .see your 
V • *|afk fa’ce rpore 
.Nqir ; hear .yoqr murmuring .. soft 
Luganda speech’.. ; ./ 


This poses problems for a bio- 
grapher : their devotion to their 
work made the Brocks uneventful. 

Indeed, so concerned were they to 

further their skills, even the furni- SKSw-' ^nffiaSedto 
ruro they bought for their houses constructing ^ each of * e 1 
was chosen so that it could serve chroriicHM In parallel U» 

asrsj m in^ t is. -H 54 . *. 

■ the charilcter 4 n«r» uwn mi.j- u„ vanisn- as sne reco*.y,_ h , 


Peers- and Plehs is » ; 

initially: rather confusiuf 
down rhq corridors of VJfo 
of Clamnvrris. uid It « a1 *Lc ■ 
Madeleine Bincheot . 

fully provided 
The ramificuiion«.(muS^p a <£ •: 
mu those of heci«i?£^EL aff. ' 
second and ihgMop^^e 

ie 


JWS 

o niat- 

might 

existence run ' 

toci» of differentlaj interaction, "ox- lm-£ "'■SI ’hSSS f^^Tico'a'^'nTe of corporoto 

• change, understanding ' and commu- * ? con nict and ambivalence but Md ^ the Inviolate. ^ hjunm p^SsJr es, constricting vanna and 

- nlca5lm - ' So firmly rejects as mordlyrqpng- JJJg * ftKJHS ercup ini’rifttive vdtlch nibjpdti 

“Society has a centre ”, and this nant J® m^lS^of^ociety The Somehow the reasoned end humane °f_ ® 1 IwmJTJJir irrelevaitt. 

core of values is connected to a contradictory states of sorie^.ine m{ml p Qlad(m of ,j ia 80cial of and- r esOTnslbility a w ear irrelevant. 

wider cosmic order, whether tills be precondlnpns fflmrSon- human beings and of the world of The ^dMdunl L®^g?J t J a H Iied net 

located lit the necessary dialectic of this kind we profoun^y iriiarmM nature ha , % come to terms with accepts tim co^orately deffo^ net 

historv. a destlnv or Iqus and inhumane. At ute a those conceodons which guard tlie and the celling. Sin 


mticm mis 


The life and death of the Special 
Branch informer, Kenneth Lennon 
GEOFF ROBERTSON 
. 'Amors disturbing book than tills Is 
hard to imagine. . . Ik reads like ft 

good thriller and abo.ultf leave even 
tlio most rigid advocate of law and 
order with a troubled conscience ,,, 
The political, ethical and legal fssuca 
are concisely argued. 1 
Derek Humphry, Sunday Times 
£2,26 paperback, £4,25 cased 
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located lit the necessary dialectic of ttus wna ^ Yha same has to come to terms with accepts «« j 

history, a messianic destiny or lous and inhumane. At me _ those conceptions which guard tlie and the celling. Since . the unoer- 

metaphysical powers. The powers time society doqs inquire an elemq iatearity of man and soricty, and lying tension fetween l^mduated 

- • ■ - which encapsulate the imperEect impulse and Ae «n« n y™> u *» **“:• 

* i -g i‘ . . • . . I rptil and tha ideal. Tlia destruction tine, large-scale, structure cannot 


The Athlone Press 

UNIVERSITY OF LO NOON 


rw5T and" SSTd’eST The' destouctioii tine, . large-scale, , structure cannot 
of these potent guardians or India- fully realize itself ot wocKj ic “ 
criminate respect for them weakens transferred . to rite sphere o E con- 
the capacity for life enhancement sumption. Yet it retains a. power to 
inherent, in our technical capacity damage. - ■ 

and our understanding. The sense - xiie individuated. sensLbUdty 
of tlie value of life Is so patchy, raacto to tire hard b^cesatty of 
so indiscriminate where operative^ . ^Qidrity .by . TC^Uiring ^hS 1 


JONATHAN POWER & 
ANNE-MARIE HOLENSTEIN 
A .'factual, objective study i of lhe 
world food crisis, what is being 
done and what could be dono.j 
Population; nutritional needs, prob- 
lems of land reform etc. ora covered, ' 
with studies of the ways In widen, 
different countries have tackled tire 
crisis, , . . •' I 

' Excellent book . - . They have 
produced, a cogent and detailed, 
analysis of the crisis, reviewed 
current developments and suggested 
some solutions. 1 Time Out £1,95 , 
paperbackj £4,00 eased 


W, miuL.yii.ift, ' .vriicrp Vfi hi atf » ih A records WUJ , 
fhe chariicter; parrs were flUsd by 5J J,; SfilSJaliiy **1 
ohn u Bu I s , with ruddy cheeks and hoo/J U wMe£ l TrS tided A 
the heroines wefc ail graced with L'Jh ' ’ ■ £„ P ^arr - nnC0^1_ , 

lustrous ringlets, was their spiritual “J. ° 3 “ SSfvent schooU 
resting place Other comrtisslons 2^2 and Sfs and b«rjS;: 
were accepted but not enl nv«H R « ”v m0 _? nd - ^ “ariety ^ c *ffr 

mte salary 
her 


i 


all rhe somo. A survey, uf faebton' 
In a colonial society concerns omy^ 

iftly.' 




a very xinali element in it, iiftihe 
iho group ccmrod abound: the. gov- 
ernor's ■ court; which Itttrdly -jjffsti- 
lies lengthy deKcriptions 1 of the 


*piui.o, ; «b hu mar 

learnt something new: Sfie 
■ doyotfts ,)ttuch space to thA csns ofl 
;the Wbracri . Voortrekkers. -Which 
;evolved ■ InLoi a, domestic . art. 1 An i 

• ..UlAhlillt nf ■'ImlU- ' ....k r 


changes in tltc international .mode, 
when it concerned so fow , South 


' i: uuiMUBHB., art. wii 

-analysis of Similar items, , such -as 
. : the ■: iunbrella hqtT . would 1 have 
1 result bd mi a velifabla study. The: 
outcome might' hays been a sliprfeb 

book, but a more significant, one. 


•i ■ 




concludes ; 

,tejl them Wel^vfi amdri of ‘heart 
' I-.*!’- V :; - v : .Sinflere,'-- 

And , Britain gives yqh hand-grasp 

• / ;■ -to the ertd; 

^ereus,- eloquent Viererian style. 

"on iRftwniKUfjjM not have 
..Tahau, ]q ; Lpyong, gfettipp^tSS, 

•' ■ ■«- ; i *■ 

■ ,■ -i- - ip 

:; :v v 

.. ; Vv 

,V!;' ' :•! •• V'Jl il-'' ' '}:t 


uuiti fcuiuiinaaiuns H/tmn an/) ahr-nnd i BilO 

were accepted but not enioved ac St ^? nd , JtJliv of 1 

achievements in considerable detail the HmF SaSu Mail ^ 
and. inserts Warm, memories from '-*■ 


Mexico State Papers 1744-1843 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Q.R. G. Conway CoHectlojf 
In the Institute of Historical Research, University of London 

MICHAEL P. COSTELOE: .V - 

The first published catalogue to this collection of.hioM4ta-mj»rign{U 


50 UUU»lTHUUMe . .ffUttD vuoi nnr« , Bnuionty U J( , i 1 

and so embedded ■ ih othtf ; .-indi :2Wd attocks lumVridabfo dlstinctidfis 
varied metaphysical mat^tfaw 1 fits w* gy ^^'dealgtAtldn.^ of ■ dltSrff, me 
the ■ intervention which excises the corroB ion of . outward forms and 

1 iMnvrrinol Ho- ■ . « i rr*l- — aP aw. 



central value from the marginal .be* j Iinei , privacies- The pursuit o! 
comes impossibly.; delicate, Raver- p er i«nce eventually levels all ois- 
theless Professor. Shils. believe it' ^ngiiiqna between persons and ex- 
can be done, !, , periettces. These tendencies reach 

ditlonal is a torm norraalty con*' 


lathe 


.the re all* 


treated with modern, hut all ties of spdid, structure ori ^idsed tire 
reXties me to ?ome extent tf«dU precoodttione of . jtadividu^ 

titmaM e. they embody, pereis*. ality. . - = V- 

tenqe. Hie structure of the tradL. - - - - 1 

flonal is based 'ori sodal succession 
or “filiation ”, and i» W be W®" 

tingqished; from its aubatentWa con- - 

uwciiei *•»- r — criri* 

pool -- , else him for one simple reason. He 

twined with the rbpt of 1 consensus : j g correct. ■' . ' , 

the «?"““« PhlioBOPhicet ■ and methodological. 
nL V weU » 7S” Utquisirioo.Mid inhlUtimi may male 


■ w ■'“Y" viiua ca 

v.i«*hhc - wttp somq touches of he^dv 
« n interest and recurrent asides ; couoft 
to the effect that illustration is not Cat^ol 

What it was' and that today*; ; -- -°- 
studeitts are ^ thankless breed. 

: K - It is certainlv: tnih ■ t’llBh - irf.e 


married, W 

-gg! 


— qOverage . 

governments aEtef . independence. ... . ^ .n m 

Institute of Latin Apieridpi Studies Monograph, ffo. 6 485 17706 4 £3.50 

. ATIttONE FRENCH POETS : : 

VeHaine i Romances sans Part 'os 

edited , by D . H I t L E R V 


I admit to a slight personal ex- 
tension of Professor Shiisms analysis 
towards the end of that 'account be- 


cause I feel be notes tha difficulties 
* 'he ‘ " 


notorious Work, but it is today for. its .tijnerenc quauoes w - « y 
Verlalne’s^ most admired disptoytog all those features ™JLt5l to? mdenl 
terlstic of the poet. This new edition is also fully annotoled lor stuae 
usfl i ”•* *• . * ' * « i' ** * * * 

cuse^ 4di- 14712 2 £4.50 . i: i.' V ’ PCp'or i 483; 12712 £2.00 



nngqisnea mnn iw.suuaiaiumi cause i xeei ue nines uia 

tent, which, refers to the past, spa without rite enipbasiB tiifty ne 
to legitimation by reference, to the Reserve. But ! feel iinqbte' M 
past. : The toot . oE. tradition to lC j M ]iim for- one simple reason 


this week 

Robert Skldelsky . 

.on Albert Speet 
; , Peter Conrftd . 
on Victorian! naturalists 
1 • John Kenyon. . 

on SJxteenth^entuty Eprppe 
; . Specikl report on. tbo , ... 
: New York Book Critics 
■ Circle Awards ^ - 1 

On sale now : 20P 
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HOUSE OF MANY 

s 


1 M ! mm 


Barbara Michaels 

With ail unpuidowiiaWc Mend of 
romance, impending terror aiuL 
supernatural supposition, this is 
IK'riiaps Ms Michaels 1 best book 
to date. 

Serialisation in Woman magazine. 
'* Spell binding.. , exciting and, 
excellently shivery, wit It 
agreeable tinges of romance.” 
Library Journal (USA). 

“A good cM-fusliioned story 
given a contemporary sci-Ji gloss' * 
Daily Telegraph 
285 62213 7 February 12th 
£3-50 256 page* 

KING OF WHITE 
LADY 

JR. Lance Hill 

I Another acr ion-packed novel by 
j the author of NAILS - this time 
I exploding the world’s most 
deadly business . , , drug 
trafficking, 

“Smoothly written, deftly 
constructed and taut as a high 
wire 11 Publishers Weekly 
“Crisp, pacy dialogue makes it 
move along nicely,” 

Glasgow Sunday Retard- 
285 62229 3 February I2tli 
£3-50 356 pages 





I John Miles & 

Tom Morris 
An unusual action-packed 
super thriller about the biggest 
and most daring hijack ever , . , 
not of a plane, but a whole 
airport. This first class suspense, 
novel is written by a brilliant 


J 2m®* * unh&isHy fcrdfdssor 
of Journalism, Tom Morris a 
university Professor of Aviation. 
‘The action is non-stop all the 
way . . Publishers Weekly 
285 62208 o March txth 
£3-25 224 pages . 


CHALLENGE 

Bernard Leach . 

Edited bypnvld Oitterbrldge 

The long awaited boob by one of ! 

this century’s greatest pottera^ ! 

Which i* at .once ah examination ' ; 
of.ihe fundamental Qualities: of ! 
good pottery atld an expression 5 
iof his own- personal philosophy of 
art as evolved over seventy five 
years potting, • ' '* •>. } 

285 62203 * March 11 tli * 
£3.50 ; Lavishly Illustrated 

PROBLEMS OF 
YOUR CHILES 
VITAL YEARS 

Audrey Bilski 

Audrey BHski's understanding 

. J. .1 . . . . . . . - 


btlbk, tHB VITAL; YEARS* . 

* AND Y.OTJR CHI LD*. In free 
new bOokshc confronts lh< 
main problems facing rh? .. ” 

parents or yuuhg children up to i 
the age of, seven, including 
cmotionaLproblcnis, social , 
problems and learning problems 
•2S5 62188 2 ‘March inh : : 
£3-50 . 376 pages ' f.‘ '• 

B pages Jllusft'audns : ■’! , • 

Souvenir Press 

43 Great Kutsdf Street, Lund oil 
• WOH 3PA 


Men, women and madness 


By Prank Kcrmode 

Films based on good, or even 

S uite good, books usuuily make lit- 
e more than umneuiornble tliin 
(illusions to their originals ; sonic 
version of the fnblc is certainly 
preserved, but the subject or dis- 
course tends to be dissipated by the 
camera and the soundtrack. Novels 
arc arguably the least suitable 
“ material “ for movies; if this 
seems paradoxical or perverse, 
consider whether a director would 
not work more imaginatively with, 
say, “The Beast iu the Jungle ’* 
than with The Portrait of a Lady. 

Milos Forman seems conscious of 
the difficulty and seeks, with some 
success, to ovoi'cnme if by implant- 
ing in his film of One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest a strongly drawn 
diagram— coarsely drawn, J was 
going to say— of Ken Kesey's 
theme, and so buying himself the 
right to provide tlie film with a 
texture resembling very little In the 
original, though in itself more than 
adequately interesting. The effect 
Is curious t the audience is moved 
to cry out with approval and sym- 
pathy as the ■ hero struggles to 


outwit his oppressors: a very sim- 
ple reaction Indeed, yet produced 
while the screen is filled with the 


subtle and delicate visual images 
inode by Haskell Wexler’s camera. 
Here, perhaps, is the beginning of 
an explanation of the mixed feel- 
ings the film produces, embarrass- 
ment and pioasure among them. 

In the new Quinzaine Litter nire 
there is an Interview In which 
Milos Forman offers a few cau- 
[ tlously expressed remarks about 
wnat he had been trying to do. The 

Salon and 
workshop 

If I could ever really succeed I 
would paint pictures that were so 
direct, and in which the subject 
was so displayed, that each would 
be like a piece of fruit being 
handed to you on a plate. 

uJmSK? Hodgkin, 45 Paintings 
1949-75 opened last Sunday at the 
Museum . of Modem Art, Oxford, 
where it con be seen until April 18. 
The paintings will then be shown in 
bo c a ^eam setting for an 
o|List: the Serpentine Gallery in 

HnS; B „ \ Gardens } n May - Howard 

Hodgkm has. 8 g a i n and . osa{ „ 

nnlh?i V if» A»> a r of -ba a 

ppintmg hke n piece of fruit on 9 

ft™ deserves. no less for his 

£i t «.K2EP -e fr- thm th e most 
L ** n8r * * tid the beat 
in the year. It Js, however, • 
not only for 

and fn?!;ht Ut f‘ fqr 4 DrItI 3h palming^- 
and for pointing in general. 

fri m c st , otten Prints his - 
Erleuds^-tnany of them artists of 

h ? 3932*1 *.? ,W n tIo . n ( , he , was born 
'rfiiiniltwirHl 1 !?* y - in their own ’sur-. 


this, not simply because of the 
obvious difficulties but because he 
prefers " objective narration ”, 
Nurse Ratclieu, the principal tor- 
mentor of the inmates of the hospi- 
tal, Is to be represented, not as she 
is in the Chief's disturbed mind — 
manipulator of a vast array of 
coercive electronic and mechanical 
devices— but as something much 
more characteristic of the times, a 
person who does harm by strict 
loyalty to a perverse belief. Hot* 
System is not the two-layered struc- 
ture of the original Chief— benev- 
olent oppression modulating Into 
crazy paranoid imaginings— but 
/^“simply, a way of controlling 
individuals who rashly oppose it 
because they think it is going to 
unman them, indeed it does 
exactly thar when their misbeha- 
viour Is such that they can be sub- 
jected to the therapeutic correc- 
tives devised to tame die really 
Disturbed — electric convulsion 

therapy and finally lobotomy, 
represented In both film and book 
as a sort of displaced castration. 

Milos Forman admits that he 
knows little about mental illness, 
adding that he didn’t need to. Life 
n the madhouse is a figure for life 
In society ; most of the victims are 
undergoing their brainwashing 
voluntarily ; only people in auth- 
ority are full of passionate jnten- 
sity. Forman fears faith, the force 
rhat animates Nurse Batched. As 
an, atheist lie was, he says, sur- 
prised when a group of priests who 
saw the film in Washington ccn- 
faiatulated him on having made so 
religious a movie, and explained its 
symbolism 111 detail. When the In- 
dian wrenches out the heavy 
shower control unit and throws jr 
through the window he is rolling 
back me stone before the tomb, 
and ins escape is a figure for the 


Resurrection. But .mother reason 
for his feeling dint r h is wus 11 pecu- 
liar reaction to his work is that Jic 
believes the licit privildgid of 
drama is the iiiininn face: mid it is 
true tliaL lie attends to faces very 
lovingly Hiid nt the expense of the 
symbol-forming potential of oil die 
clutter he could have put in in- 
stead. 

The film is almost ns simple ns 
he claims. There is the face of 
Rntched, ball-breaker, emblem of 
society and Mom ; and the fnce of 
doomed, rebellious, male McMur- 
pliy, and the Indiun’s beautiful 
face ; and the variously oppressed 
faces of the other inmates. 
On these faces the wholo piny is 
played out. Yet ilic priests were 
right iii detecting the presence of 
symbolism ; it arises inevlmbly 
from a certain crudeness in the 
thematic diagram as the film 
exposes jt. 

Ken Kesey’s novel had a small 
cult in the early 1960s. Then, for n 
while, die times seemed to be 
strongly on its side. The Nurse eas- 
ily merged into fashionable concepts 
such as Repressive Tolerance, her 
patients * nT ,° its compliant victims, 
endorsing her worst tyrannies by 
democratic vote, even when she 
denies them the primordial right of 
American males to watch the 

m? n r J d i ^ e, e ? , on television, and 
mental hospitals became images 
not_ of hell but of die Larger 
Society. b 

But Randle Patrick McMurphv is 
a more old-fashioned symbol. Sly 

ST S A U. xub 9 , ?" 1 r > m «Je, he garni 
tales, fights, drinks, womanizes : an 

Jrish boyo who certainly represents 
that anti-social behaviour tho 
Nurse exists to suppress. Half ala- 
am, bn f pharmakos (to employ a 
terminology fashionable in 1962), 




m. 

■m 
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Gran tobes ter Road, 1975 , by Howard Hodgkin. 


SJi <“ Oirthe edge of 
”1 i nt crfors— 


kiu was L sixteen, a remarkable 
jnterror^showing a beautiful woman 
reclining on a sofa and a bullet- 
headed voyeur seated in a chair. It 
is, as Mr Motphat points out. an 
astoiiisning anticipation of nearly 
everything Mr Hodgkin' has done 
since he came into his own as an 
artist. 

...... It was in 1945 ihat IWr 


*» d ton miniature painting, on which 
Mr Hodgkin is an autlioilty. In the 
last twenty years the field has been 
the subject of the kind nf scrutiny 
once applied with the passion of dis- 

\s VtfM Renaissance. 
Again, Mr Hodgkin's paintings indi- 
Mte a community of making with 
Hie classical Indian painters. His 




he watches Ratched U nm>. 
other inmates, resists 
L'essfully, 

Jnbotamized-castrated, But S 
that lie has helped to arranw 
sexual i nidation of Billy , 
ruined youth (an eni/nH= Bi '- 
dov eloped in the fi* 9 ^ 
formed o JovSSkSS^! 
sham-catatonic In<li an (also .k.’ 

tenco, mid eventually to sJcijf' 
Rate hod’s roassertion of R 
null maternal threat fiSn 

himself is lovingly ° rmird^j 
tho Indian in a scone of S 
uni violence. The indifj 
escapes. * 

Milos Forman’s claim ta t, 
been faithful to Ae book h Sm 
q V?i , |H° d 111 obvious way. &■ 
additions are for laugh? -t 
example, the wild ■ party 
whores and the baskSball 
dominated by the huee u 
Ihis is founded on a mere hli 
the novel, and is there for die! 
of showing the big man rising i 
ically from defeat, droppS i 
bail into the .absurdly 
and lumbering expresilockav 
about the court. Very bnuA ^ 
perhaps the least offeusherf da 
bedlamixtng scenes in the Bla: In 
we do sometimes fed we an it 
that kind of exhibit/jn. Other hsit, 
fled amendments are mire fiiaaa/ 
impossible in novels, ttltefe wet- 
view between McMurpW a4 1 
doctor, half-ruined hunseH lj 
Ratcliod, uneasily complicit in fli j 
patient’s unreconstructed malenesi; 1 
a wonderfully acted moment, ; 

. What is most obviously minty 
is precisely that ambiguity u h 
facts and attitudes that Ken Ki<^ 
pot by means of his schizoid un» 
tor. The effect is that the fflt 
seems simpler, more mytholo^ 
than the novel. And Xor At 

change in the sense of the swij! ■ 
think we must blante or thank iz 
critic Leslie Fiedler, He eMA 
the book from the start, d ' 

thanks to him it is impossible: 
think of it without thinking of 6r L’ 
long lino of American 

about the flight of the mate fra 1 
female sexuality. McMurphy u-1 
adult Huck. The hilarious 
trip (ulso much enlarged to jb 

• movie) on wiilcli McMurphy l» 
tho inmatas is Huck hangina fl 1 
s un saying “Geno fiahrii’**. w 

• Chief Is his Jim ("our gra* 
Negro characters. Including Ntf? 
Jim, ore, at thoir most nw? . 
moments, red men In black 1 
or the aboriginal love of * £ 
Natty Biunppoj and it Is t* #5 
rigina who lopes off at the « 
having freed himself from pal* 1 

treachery, into . the blue 0& 

hills. Leslie 'Fiedler wanted A* 
corporate the :book Into a 's« , 
modern myth also, making ibi> * 
■ dinn a gdrui his madness, h« !» j 
uSi was modelled on Ken K»f 
experience with LSD. But.«* 
stuck was the more primftto f I 
slon; and It is this versiap 
Milos Forman’s film reinforMi, . | 

The modern political mytfc: ^ 
course, remains; naked 
has gone out in mental MB, 
except as a last resort (RspV 
Negro henchmen arc there /of.T, 
purpose) and they cotittaw^j^ 
oppression by more 
But women, tho 
tains, have always ■' used sad 
means; so the conflict benres 
Ratched and McMurphy W? 
both myths, and so does.ti w, Cg g 
costly escape. It Js in the f«w. , 
Forman's actors that we odp' 


ami ^agdfatDs'; 
ure. aroua like 
ourof.drafwerd 
P- The arena 


portraU-mterior— 1? exc ? 


ha «Kfr' “ s Shirts, w th Iktle 

-top. *.:■»* 


m 
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The critic in the consulting room 

By Roseinary Dinnage 


lKI IH:itlCK CRKWS ! 

Out of My System 

214|ip. Oxford University Press. 

15.50. 

Fretlerick Crews writes from out 

firm ^ 0,n ^“ me p r oblcms he of”*® 
coinmifment out of hU fysiem The 

Crews the Freudian argues^ cleverly 
and at length with * worthy oppo- 
nent Professor Crews the literary 

£■?&. A good fight ta put up by 
both sides : the result Is a draw. 

Out of Mu System is a collection 

of article, lectures, and reviews 
linked— at times tenuawly-by the 

theme that gives the Hwt chapter ite 
title; " can literature be psyc] 10 
analysed ? " Some of the clinji 1 erij- 
0 flrt on student politics and one 
on° the American* New Left, even 
those on the post-Freudians Reich 

and Norman Brown— arc Mmowbu 
remote from the main thorn®, in 
Iphe of Professor Crews’s ingenious 
aim.ectl.iB glosses. Never was a col- 
k-ciion of scattered pieces intio. 
ducod with more ceremony . four 
lenriicd fun 111U11 ions, wc understand, 

{ M'ovidcd generous support, pun- 
ishers patiently nwalted scrupulous 
revisions, and America's intellfgent- 
. sia seems to have rallied round to 
advise on the book’s “ many drafts . 
The result, the author tells us in his 
preface, is "an evolving document, 
an oblique case history of sorts , 
tracing what he believes 10 be tlie 
intellectual’s dilemma of having to 
choose between empiricism and a 
seductive commitment to theory. 
His momentous final decision that 
" psychoanalysis Is a tool suited 
only for certain operations when 
certain kinds of problems have 
been identified ” is seen as a 
victory for empiricism, for the 
M refusal to have one’s outlook 
bounded by a closed interpretive 
system” : a virtue with “extensive 
consequences for the defense of 
free institutions ”. We have worked 
rliioLigh i Tho shrink within has 
shrunk.. 

Never mind: one of ambivalence’s 
assets is the ubility to see its own 
ridiculous side, and the author of 
The Pooh Perplex is not entirely 
bewitched by the apparatus of 
scholarly self-importance. His 
remark that “the story of profes- 
sorial ambivalence is familiar 
enough" is intended to disarm. 
And in spite of tho ridiculousness of- 
; the implied question— shall we make 
literature face up to its problems or 
, turn a blind eye to them ? — his 
/ rather hoary subject is still an 
.■ important one : the mast 'influential 
. twentieth-century model of mind 
, was constructed without a place for 
artistic and imaginative creation, 
, and it puts those of a literal turn 
thought, such as Professor Crews, 
in an agonizing (but unnecessary) 

\ .dllenupa. 

He agonizes well,, and the argu- 
■ *hent* for and against psychoanalytic 
1. literary criticism havB not' been 
arraybd with more panache and 


ingenuity th.111 they am here. Why, 
asks Crews the Freudi.111, should ivc 
treat literary works ns if they were 
unconnected with the human beings 
who produced them ? Tlie writer 
creates out of deep .subliminal pre- 
occupations and con T 1 Lis, and the 
reader responds in the suniu 
fashion; why should we forswear 
insights that will bring these out 
of obscurity and illuminate tha 
work? The critic who does so (he 
continues with a sidelong glance ut 
his colleagues, and in particular 
Northrop Frye) will find himself 
either implicitly using some ama- 
teurish psychological assumptions 
of his own, or confined to a sterile 
academicism, or inclined to elevate 
the formal element in art to the 
status of a religion. 

To study both latent and overt in- 
tentions in an author brings out the 
richness and complexity of the 
work; consideration of form and 
overt content alone insulates us hy- 
gienlcally from the emotional tur- 
moil that Is inseparable from it, and 
produces, in every sense of the 
word, anaesthetic criticism. Tho 
weaknesses, in particular, of a liter- 
ary work can be better understood 
in their context if its author’s con- 
flicts are understood. True, Freudian 
criticism, from the famous old chest- 
nuts to Lite sophisticated efforts of 
writers such as Norman O. Brown 
and Norman Holland, has been re- 
ductionist — " find the devouring 

mother, detect the inevitable castra- 
tion anxiety, listen, between the 
syllables of verse, tor the squeak- 
ing bedsprlngs of the primal scene” 
— But it need not be so. Rightly 
used, the ,f value of literary psycho- 
analysis is that it can embolden us 
to be alone with books, to recog- 
nize our own image in them, and 
from that recognition to begin com- 
prehending their hold over us”. - 

Thus, throughout most of the 
book. Crews the Freudian routs 
Crows the literary purist, who re- 
mains in the background as a kind 
of strict parent telling Ills double 
not to get info that nasty Freudian 
dirt, and is gleefully defied. But 
in the final chapter a rapproche- 
ment takes. place : the protagonists 
shake hands on the fact that the 
persisting tendency of psychoanalyt- 
ical criticism is. indeed reduction- 
ist, the reasons lying in the ropt as-, 
sumptions of Freudian metapsycqol-. 
ogy, which sees man as a creature 
chiefly preoccupied with control and 
defence, stressBB conflict rather than 
synthesis, and equates the work of 
art with the fantasy that was dis- 
charged with Its- composition. The 
work is mistaken for a “need-satls- 
fying, as opposed to a meaning- - 
• generating device ”. 

Neo-Freudian criticism like that 
of Ernst Kris, the author continues, 
although apparently more liberaL-ls- 
equally committed, to a passive «nd 
defensive ‘conception .of . mind*; ana. 
although, unlike most American 
writers in this Hold,- he is aware- 
of the existence dfBriosh psycho- 
analytic writers such as D, W. Wln* 
nicott and accords them mud appro- 
val, he finds that they leave the 
problem of reduction to Ip fan tile 
motifs essentially unchanged. A 
: kind of summit agreement between 

the debater? is negotiated, there- 
I 1 fore, that powerful apd dangerous 


ir.yi.iiii.iii.ilyiical weapons are tn he 
kept umlti strict control ill ilic vici- 
nity nf literature : ilic l-'mulian 
iriiic must “ think unsparingly 
about wliai is provincial ami ininler- 
.iiit in tiini system " ; must remind 
himself that Freudian ilicmes are 
limited and their discovery a fore- 
gone conclusion; that latent and 
manifest content arc uni, in liicru- 
ture, clearly delineated ; that psy- 
choanalysis has nothing 10 say about 
considerations that fall ontside the 
mechanics of desire and defence, 
and that it has a penchant for de- 
bunking and deflating. Thus forti- 
fied and self-denied he may. where 
it is appropriate, “borrow the clini- 
cal outlook without losing his inde- 
pendence and sense of proportion ”. 
What fearful powers are abroad ; 
and how fragile, apparently, the 
work of literature and the critic's 
own perceptions I 
What we miss in this lively 
dialogue is specific illustration of 
rhe way psychological Interpreta- 
tions of literature may illuminate or 
obscure it. The only place where 


viite and p.i tin ilogL.il metaphors of 
neurosis. 

While Piofcssor Crews writes of 
ContdiL as a man -and writer, how- 
ever, liu bus sumo useful tilings 10 
•.ay. Conrad's weaknesses of style— 
lie quotes F. R. Lenvis's “ adjectival 
insistence n^.ou inexpressible and in- 
comprehensible my story " — is, he 
argues, linked with bis tendency to 
depression and inertia, which has 
been revealed by recent biugra- 
plilcs ; nt the same time, the ten- 
sion between action and paralysis, 
stoicism and -despair, is just what 
gives his work its particular quality ; 
he is " simultaneously terrified at 
existence and a connoisseur of its 
heightened moments, at once a 1 
nihilist and a raconteur This is 
empathy, .iot reductionlsm ; and 
statements about solf-inquiry and 
misplaced energies, whether right 
or wrong, illuminating or not, may 
legitimately be applied to human 
beings — not to characters or land- 
scapes In a work of art. 

Professor Crews, and those who 


Professor Crews turns to any pHr- are concerned by the contrast be- 


ticular example Is his chapter on 
Conrad ; and since It is the 
Freudian Crows who carries the day 


tween psychoanalysis’s power to 
illuminate life and Its sterility when 
applied to literature, are still suffer- 


up until the last few pages, we may Ing from tho epistemological bios 
look at his discussion of Conrad ns that Freud built into his system 
an example of the approach which and which is now perhaps — a 1 tho ugh 


lie supports throughout most of the 
book. 

To soma extent this section justi- 


Professor Crows overlooks the evi- 
dence for It — on the way to being 
corrected. Lionel Trilling has outr 
lined the problem very clearly. 


fies the eventual thumbs-down - vor- 

diet on psychoanalytical criticism. ^ Sir? to 

c.rninothorii- thnunh his nflrrenHon spite ot nimseir snowed poetry to 


be “ indigenous to the very con- 
tj,* fW n/ stitutlon of mind” discovering 
of symbols ■ wi chin The Heart of lhat dr Bam8 an d a ii unconscious 
Darkness belongs too much to the c f thought use the same 

find-the-devouring-motl er school. Bjj comptrUona, conjunctions, meta- 
stringing together significant phor3t and condensations as liters- 
images — the Journey up the river lur t he nevertheless relied on 
“like an Immense snake . through a rlg{d and bas i C ally fallacious do- 
a jungle of matted vegetation and marC ation between “real" and 
past a “vast artificial hole" and a « unreal ” experience. Art (Trilling 
very narrow ravine ", towards quotes f rom Freud) “ does not seek 
“ midnight dances ending with un- to jj fl anything but an illusion . , . 


speakable rites” — he assigns the 
“theme” of Heart of Darkness to 
the child’s return to the horrors of 
a primal sexual scene. The distor- 
tion involved in viewing a work 
from this angle is especially visible 
at the point where he argues that 
Conrad's work is 
stocked with misplaced energies ; 
we. expect' confession's . and lri- 


it never dares make any attack 
on the realm of reality ” ; It shares 
with the dream a "sort of inner 
dishonesty”; it "produces emo- 
tional effects — thanks to artistic 
Illusion — Just as though it were 
something real”. Art may be the 
finest of the illusions, but it is 
nevertheless in the same category 
as daydreams, phobias, and haUu- 


We expect conressians enu «»- .ns uajuiQwji, - 

stoad we get tropical stornis. The cinatfww : since - If uses the stuna 
'' very fact that the plots are ah symbolic language it is,. Ilka them, 
crammed with adventure Is com- not . trufl * 


International 
Economic 
Refations of the 
Western World 

1959-1971 

Edited by 

Andrew Shonfield 

Tliiji -.Hid} 1 r. ices the gradual realization 
by t lie WcMem nations of their growing 
economic interdependence; the 
aLcomp-tiiying shifts in the- bjl.ince of 
economic power between the U.H. and 
the other capitalist countries; and the 
accords and conflicts, leading up to the 
great dollar c risis of 1071. 

Volume I : Politics and 

Trade 

Andrew Shonfield 

and others 

Volume 2: Internationa! 
Monetary Relations • 
Susan Strange 

£u .50 each Royal Institute ef 

The Erosion of a 
Relationship 

India and Britain since 

1960 ■ 

Michael Upton and 
John Firn 


This book measures the erosion of 
Indo-British links since 1960, and weighs 
Its causes. Tlie usual economic 
categories are examined first j-then 
numerous statistical indicators are 
provided for more directly ‘political’, 
relationships. By providing the first 
comprehensive statistical abstract of a 
post-colonial relationship between a rich 
and a poor nation, the authors have 
produced an essential source for future 
studies of any such link. £13 Royal 
Institute o/iateraatlmal Affairs ■ 

Migrants of the 
Mountains 

The Cultural, Ecology of 
the B|ue Miao.of Thailand, 
W. R. Geddes “ ~~ 


saartr- «« ■« 


. spare time for self-enquiry, and 
In most cases we , are finally 
meant to' think of him as a victim 
of hard luck. Thus Conrad avails 


himself of projecHon— Into the Various factors comb 
' landscape, Into “ the' whole determine Freud's Inadeqi 
scheme of things, of which we ception of imaginative tr 
form a helpless part ”r-in. order most obvious of thetti . bt 
: to blunt an Insight which would he might have got lost in i 
amount to self-analysis. \- -. if ho nad not clung to a c 
. ,1,0 .hM. aMti.H nnrl inten- Utwral disdnctloii Between 


. • Here the whole status and inten- 
tion of. art as opposed to clinical 
. material is dreadfully misunder- 
stood: it Is not so much a matter, 
even, of mistaking a novel for a 
" need-satisfying rather than a 


In treeing mmseit rrom tms mm la- 
don, which has profoundly mislead- 
ing consequences for any considera- 
tion of art. 

Various factors ■ combined to 
determine Freud's Inadequate con- 
ception of imaginative truth i the' 
most obvious of them, being that, 
he might have got lost in confusion 
if he had not- clung' to a crude and 
literal distinction between' fadt and' 
fantasy. He had, certainly, an ambi- 
valent attitude to artists and 
writers—" people who haya no 
occasion to submit their inner life 
to the strict' control of reasqn”, as 
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. of f n e Jonathan Barnes 

Sialic 8 session “ An^mpficftiLn rotionaUst atfitude towards 8 aesthet 1? The Posterior Anatoks contain 
h« !hS If ollv 5 far experience that was appropriate for Amtotlc a moat mihieatMl thm 
-I r B tS M h 1,-f SvH, « tftrip Sn’fl fnr him, but he always distrusted make- logic, epistemology . metaphyai 
iiS ea t.L. -SSiSlSJL Ini believe. His . awn deep est eesth etic tltfe pbuowohy of science. The 


'The Muio a ret he most numerous of the 
hill tribes of Northern Thailand. A •, 
remote and colourful people, they have 
in re cent times appeared unwillingly on • 
the political stage: because of thefr . • • 
migratory habits which do not -respect . 
pOuticaJ boundaries and their 
involvement with opium growing, they 
have been branded as 'insurgents’ by the 
governments of Thailand and Laos. This 
authoritative study will be welcomed by 
anthropologists and by all students of 
SoutM&jstAaia^n^^ 

Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics 

Translated with notes by 
Jonathan Barnes — 

The Posterior Analytics contains some of 
Aristotle's most huniential thought hi ’■ 


Instance, had taken a little time xor 
self-inquiry, into his undoubtedly 
grave personal problems we might 
have been spared all that Insight- 
blunting' stuff about blasted heaths, 
contentious storms, rank fumlter 


and furrow-weeds. This 1 Is entirely 


him, but he always distrusted make- logic, epistemology, metaphysics, and 
believe. His .awn deepest aesthetic, the philo&ORhy of science. The first bopk 
Feelings may.. have been for the expounds and deve^pa the notions off 
Greek and Roman antiques he collec- demonfittative'arguinent and' of it fohhri, 
ted and to which we know he was w i oni ati3!cd sefenre: tl\e second . 
very attached ; if So, h e/ sh ad . discusses * duster of prbHems raised by 
such feelings carefidjy tmiattik* ^ w i 0 m»or prlndplM bfsndi a setenoe, 


to . mistake the symbol-forming'. : wffanS anSriit ai b o ut art*™ f Tnveatipiws the thtofy of defi ni tkm; 

.nature of the imagination, .which * W. ^ ^ . h papcrcovcm ^3 Clarfndo* AriWk , 

'predsoly does ambflidy. ' 


terms of jungl'roT' palaces, abvages analytic bias, however, is of course ' ,,,, , jay 

and clowns, rocks, eagles and lions «ct that theory developed out T|| A HtlVlICtn RlClhtS 
-^-ln literature, dreams, and even of therapy, from a branch of raedi- . 

in th. high moments ot p.yeho, .tins i ^oncemed with , the. qjre of R eView _ 

Trilling. ' point, out, come to’ the. Edited bV J. E. S. Fawcett 

Sr’Lrl f. ^rm'i^tile Undertheedltomhipoft^P. T eitotrf - 

. at all,' must Purely Be In some kind their symptoms and dreams j 'deceit tlie European Commission of Hupan 
of tprrlfyfng . confrontation with tiio a 'nd evasion thus come to seem built Rights, this Journal is concerned with . 
self,' with an immensely powerful, : i n to the very nature qf the symbol; the whole area, of human rights as seen 
valuable, dangerous and ; fragile as Professor Crews observes himself,' from both 4 legal and a sodbloEicsl , 
nucleus, To f Mign rite books .whole j Q t6nt meaning seems to be the viewnoint. ItSa tOoLfor tcachcts of law. 
■ .'import to a oonventlonal Freudian pr i M ', fiction tije disguise- to be tS&SfciXHF 

-■ niotit is Do;. worse then to see It ttlumphantly. discarded: All this has 
chiefly as a critique of inmerlaBsm ; been pointed ■ out before, yet it is Si 
- or in attack on Cpri^an hroooHftr . still deceptive enough to lbad him to : *® r pdst-graduau students, ., 

or- a 'Brail ’oueBt. flntenjretBtd.oiis aive confessions & lusher status than practising lawyers, jpurnaUKS, civu. ,... , 

servants, politicians,' sad reformers. , . 
Subscription fortwo tosues' (Spring and;; 


or a . 1 grail ’ qu'est. (Interpreted ops . . give con_ : 
which Professor Crews cites) j but,, trdplcal storms. 

like them, it puts, too much- ba a -nop-red 


although, like them, it pi 
weight. on. ot)e possible 
meaning, v it .'goes even 
mistaking 

tic, 
nt 


es) j but,-, trdplcol storms, to believe thfat “to 
too much- be e : non-reducdonist . Freudian 
qct of Its 1 requires; an- ektt ^ordinary .detach- 
rther by' ment from the very assumptions tlmt 
iture allow one, to perceive unconscious' 
i$ to- themes In the first place ■*’ and th^t- 

(6 in- , few ■- •** are .vriJUng ,-.tp • • epdure the 

’ * 
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division ", and to conclude liy for- 
swearing llu.se dangerous, mtuler- 
oni, envious insights except for ifie 
rure occasions iriKsi it is appropriate 
to “ borrow the clinical outlook 
Why, though, should it be self- 
divisive to begin fully to recognize 
die diffcience in status lieLween art 
ami con suiting-room material, and 
why the clinical outlook which is 
for borrowing — as though percep- 
tion of symbolic strata and patterns 
were only in die domain of psyclio- 
pathology, and limited to a few 
themes 7 Professor Crews's im- 
plied picture of therapeutic work 
itself is, for one thing, unnecessarily 
reductionist : is there not in fact 
a connection between the elegance 
of a dream or association of ideas, 
and the depth of psychic reorganiza- 
tion that accompanies them ? And 
are dreams and fantasies, in or out 
of therapy, to be regarded as defen- 
sive cryptograms, rather than 
ingenious, fluid structures which 
rehearse possibilities and. suggest 
solutions? Even if the clinical 
outlook is entirely os he envisages 
it, however, it is not the only aspect 
of psychoanalytic perception avail- 
able. The energy that elaborates 
a dream which can be put to use in 
therapy may also, disciplined by a 
medium, produce a poem or play ; 
and the themes in both may range 
over innumerable aspects of time, 
identity, and relationship, and be 
as much creative as defensive. As 
Saul Bellow has said : H Skyscrapers 
are not raised to conceal uead 
mice.” 


conceal 


There seems no necessity for In- 
sights to be limited to the squeak- 
ing bod springs, nor for themes of 
which the author was unconscious 
to have a. fearful power to shrivel 
appreciation of his work once 


'• detected. Two lliinr.s, are, however, 
. needed within psychoanalysis: a re- 
■ appraisal of the epistemological 
i status of imaginative truth, to free 
It from the longstanding association 
with “ unreality" and “dis- 
honesty” ; and equally a reappraisal 
of the formative experiences pro- 
ducing the extraordinary confidence 
that turns conflicts inro art rather 
than neurosis. The result would not 
be to produce a new set of psycho- 
analytical interpretations for the 
use of critics, out to subordinate 
them to no absolute regard for 
imaginative truth. 

Recent psychoanalytical writings 
are starling die process of revalua- 
tion. Professor Crews mentions but 
rather briefly disposes of British 
contributions: “when art Is analo- 
gized to the 'transitional 1 teddy 
bear instead of to the dream, it is 
still, being treated as something 
other than itself, and Its biographi- 
cal genesis is still favoured over its 
public Impart”. This Is too super- 
ficial a dismissal: for when the 
very earliest use of the symbolic 
mode is traced, it can eventually 
lead to a new understanding of the 
key position of make-believe and 
play and, in direct sequence, of art 
and its “illusions”. When Freud 
showed a patient his cherished an- 
tique statuettes in order to explain 
the nature of dream symbolism- 
why did he spend bis money on 
these illusions ?— lie was touching 
on the transitional area that Profes- 
sor Crews mentions, and making a 
comparison which he might have 
developed further. Perhaps If he 
had trusted the truth of his own 
imaginative response lie would have 
been less ungenerous towards the 
autonomy and dignity of the work 
of art. 


To the Editor 


‘The Erotic 
Arts’ 

Sir,— Any author must welcome 
fair criticism, and I felt flattered 
to see vour two-page Illustrated 
review of my book The Erotic Arts 
in the TLS (February 20). The 
feeling was somewhat diluted, how- 
ever, by the personal tone of your 
reviewer. 

Peter Conrad has every right to 
bis opinion that I am a puritan 
masquerading as a liberal, though 
one can regret the closeted sexual 
viewpoint that leads him to this 
conclusion. But it is hardly the 
ideal basis for a balanced critique 
of an aurhoritativo study of eroti- 
cism in the arts. One hopes that a 
paper such os yours- will choose a 
suitably knowledgeable reviewer for 
a serious book. Mr Conrad’s exper- 
rise is, I believe, confined to the 
Victorian era; certainly his review 
concentrates on nineteenth-century 
personalities and gives evidence at 
the same time of a perversely Vic- 
torian view of sex as an onanlstic 
pleasure : “ We are never more 
alone, more imprisoned in solitary 
fantasy, than during a sexual act. 1 ' 


tion of travesty not blasphemy, wit- 
ty . . . rather than obscene” (a 
knowledge of the artist shows that 
many of them are deliberately nnd 


Hidden worlds 


By Martin Tumell 

ANDRE Tfll&SE : 

Rimbaud Devant Dleu 

31Spp. Paris: LibraS ri a Josfi Corti. 

65fr. 

*The true poet . writes Andi-6 
Th&e, “ja tfc^.vWwary who must 
enter Into relations .with, the 
hidden world.” ft is probable that 
there has always been something of 
the visionary in the world's great- 
est creative writers, but in the 
nineteenth century the term 
H vision " acquired new meanings 
and a now importance. It Is not to 
be regarded merely as a form of 
WMifiht or imagination. It goes 
much further than that. Nor should 
tt bo regarded as-, religious in an 
exclusive sense. Its special import- 
ance in the last century . whs largely 
the result of the decline in 
religious belief and the growth nf 
science and secular philosophy. 

without religious 


. Rimbaud put . It succinctly. " Le 
twite 'V he said 'In a letter to . 
Georges feambard in 1871, “ &a fait . 
vopant per uu loiig,* immense et 
ratsonnp ddrdglement do tous las 
sens." Hie wards show that the. 
dominant, attitude of his maturity 
m b poet Wm to become, a revolu- 
tionary outlook . and a -virtually;, 
Complete refection oE.the world as i. 
generally accepted which : fie=- 
regajded as the main obstacle to 
his search for “the hidden world” ' 
or true reality. For him revolution " 
was a process of change and renew- 
al, without wfiach tradition runs 
dry and degenerates into dogmatism; 
without -thp directive force of -a 

fee 


Thw does no< mean that, what- 
ever Rimbaud himself thought ' at 
one time or another, he became a 
simple unbeliever. “The poet’s reli- 
gion ”, observes M Thisse, “is abso- 
lutely unique io his period end, if 
lie does not adhere to Catholicism, 
his vision is impregnated with it.’’ 
It Is supported by one of Rim- 
baud s own comments hi Une Saison 
en enfer : 

H&las l rfivangste a pass* I l'fivan- 

t» i ui ' 1 l'&vangBe. 

J’atteods Dicu avrec gounhandise. 

This is a clear Indication that his 
rebellion W os against traditional 
rehgion but not against religion 
itself. That is why we hnve the 
continual impression that he Is 

devant Dleu ” whatever the actual 
state of his beliefs. 

M Thisse's study is an extremely 
detailed examination of the poet's 
attitude to existence and ap acute 
analysis of the many problems that 
his work represents. No one can be 
truly sure about the meaning of 
the i«ii uu nations, as- we - can see 
xrom die various contradictory in- 
terpretations by a number, of com- 
mentators. One of the principal 
problems I* the date of compost- 
tion- M Thisse Is surely right in 
subscribing to the view that some 
of them were written before and 
some, after Une Saison, though 
, ofte L n , .“"Possible to 
decide which is which. 1 It is signifi- 
cant. -that the . Illuminations were 
eventually brought to publication 

rfcJ&r 111 ® ^ t , ean ***** after 

■ irS ■ without Any reference i 
to , Rimbaud,. Swho -had i ^settled 
abroad, and not oijly given up writ-- 
ing, but had lost afl. interest in 
poetry. _ _ , 

,TMs stippbrts M Thisse’* view 
that Une Matron is the only one of 
the mature works which can be 
regarded as acam piece and aiBlHed 


era art ' in comparison with the 
oriental, classical and primitive 
worlds, making special reference to 
works of art I had discovered in 
restricted collections, and to relate 
this study to the wider context of 
literature, film and theatre. Mr 
Conrad makes little constructive 
criticism of the positive contribu- 
tion, such a project can make, and 
instead takes up an almost entirely 
negative positiou, concentrating 
much of his lengthy review oil 
attacking my “ political “ approach 
to the need for freedom from sex- 
ual repression, which occupies 
about five of die 500 pages of my 
book. Hits leads him, via a taste- 
less joke about the dedication in 
the book, to bemoan, my having 
taken away his “clo&eted rights of 
fantasy”. For Mr Conrad, sexual 
pleasure is a furtive business 
which must result in "estrange- 
ment from society ”, so he seems to 
feel threatened by the implications 
of a more liberated viewpoint. This 
would hardly he worth noting were 
it not for the resulting attack on 
me for presuming to bring artists 1 
erotica into the open: “He is the 
enemy of closed doors and reserve 
collections... rebuking the British 
Museum for stigmatizing those who 
wish to read its dlny books.” Yet 
one notes the avid interest Mr 
Conrad shows in tiie hitherto res- 
tricted art works reproduced in the' 
book. 

The illustrations are of crucial 
importance, as Mr Conrad acknow- 
ledges with rare condescension, 
ana one would hope that ha would 
bring knowledgeable appreciation of 
them to this review. His remarks 
on certain images are not, however, 
encouraging: “nothing in the 

dubious realm of Lems Carroll’s 
sexual interests is at all clear” 
(quite apart from his stories, the 
erotic interests in the photographs 
of scantily clad little girls are very 
clear);- Hops’* works are “ a crea- 


obsccnely blasphemous) ; “ Hock- 

ney’s subjects are almost exclusi- 
vely erotic ” (Hockney says in an 
interview in the book that ho lias 
not- been particularly concerned 
with eroticism in his work). Simi- 
larly his comments on Rowlandson 
and Fuseli are open to question, as 
are his remarks on Von Bayros, 
whom lie mistakenly believes to bo 
a woman. 

My book ends with a thirty-page 
critical bibliography, the first so 
far as I know to cover the -whole 
field of eroticism. This Mr Conrad 
ignores. If lie had been more aware 
of tiie literature in this field oE 
study, he could liave me do a more 
useful contribution in his extensive 
review. . 

PETER B. WEBB. 

Middlesex Polytechnic, Crouch 
End Hill, London N8 8DG. 


‘Dissent in 
the USSR’ 

Sir, — Jack Miller Is right, it Is no 
good arguing by quotation. But his 
letter (January 16) does just this, 
lifting my statements out of con- 
text, when nearby sentences make 
an almost opposite point: that my 
conversations with “ordinary” Rus- 
sians sometimes suggested wider 
discontent than isolated, pessimistic 
Moscow intellectuals credit them 
for. 

Mr Miller's almost every refer- 
ence to my writings pulls tlieir 

E oints one way or another to make 
is own. The trouble starts at the 
very beginning, when lio has me 
expressing “despair at what [I] 
then thought was the absence of 
any protest against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia I did once write a 
description of Moscow on the day 
following the invasion, Hie point af 
which wag that I encountered sur- 
prisingly little protest. It seemed 
important to say tills in 1068 
because • the West then nurtured 
some popular misconceptions about 
Soviet dissent; and despite Mr 
Miller's claim that my views have 
changed — valid only if one accepts 
his misunderstanding af whara 
they started— I would wunt to alter 
nothing oE this now. Even though 
the famous “ Hands Off ” banner 
was unfurled in Rod Square on die 
folio whig Sunday, my 'Message 


from Moscow, specifically men- 
tioned that! brief demonstration, 
then went on to report my friends 1 
reaction to such protest, why does 
Mr Miller have me soy there was 
none? 

Substituting "none” for "little”, 
he changes everything: my reliabi- 
lity as a reporter, the perspective of ■ 
my observations, tire purpose of my 
reportage. Hie rest of his review 
compounds this error. I never 
thought, wrote or implied that “vlr- 
tually all” Soviet intellectuals 
regard dissent as “useless or fool- 
hardy What I ddd do was describe 
the pessimism of a small group of 
people (not all intellectuals, and 
not all willing to agree about "use- 
less”), who were clearly labelled so 


that the reader wou ld 
them For more than they S' 
gnp between my clrde of T 
and Mr Milled 
Soviet intellectuals is nAl 
same as between my 
his none ". < 

Ills entire review 
me ideas I didn't hava^S? 
sent began and don’t hare*, 1 
may fit someono else he ? 
■wind (tills is not facetW 
mentions iny "first *5. 
book”— which I never mSj 
the position ho has me takl 
mine, not mine. 1 

IS Hyde 

The Anglican 
Communion 

Sir,— The first paragraph • 
Kenyon’s review (March 5) »■' 
Bennett’s book The Toro Gi 
Church and State 1688-173$ (a 
a lot of steam in a welter of ti 
judgments and aesthetic qUf 
which spill over him the uts 
paragraph. No doubt duzirft 
these lie is then moral to wfc 
“In the iron years ofdfJfefeu 
tion and Counter/efinsHifej i, 
[the Church of EngMiPtaM 
to the first words oi pmpjfcw*,: 
nnd immedintcly casting iwt w; 
his stylistic judgment] mwdk 
unique among the nfomd 
churches of the West Iniuietsn 
of t'lio Mass in a strata trui 
tion. , . .” Opinions a si w. 
judgments arc ona thing, to b: 
other, though one would up 
for the historian as for swjc 
else not unconnected. 

The Communion Service h t 
Anglican Prayer Books of ISftk 
and 1G62 is in no sense *aw L 
translation of the Mass hWwitjr , 
presumably contempCH-eneosir, 
use in England when me* 
rites were promulgated. ThtCi 
lived 1549 Book alone Wj 
Ordinary of the Mass in its® 1 
— Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, & 
Bcnodictus, and Agmu Dd-'*' 
a relic of the Grnduole in asic 
psalm. The other hooks wd B ' 
complete Ordlnury, riolhlif 
the Cirudunlo, nnd all three » Pi 
which could not ha 
anyone for a translation of 
of tho Mass. j 

A change in linguistic 
net the sole object of the • 

tion exercise. Crannior ■ 

lex ortymB was lex croneo** 1 
trlnal and liturgical change*?! 
hand in band, Tho former tf. 
doubt concealed through the** 
lishment of the Anglican sq*” 
the Elizabethan polyphopf^ 
thd artistic, and ceromoob) rS. 
pations of the Laudian OT5' 
and the Caroline Divines. ^*? , 
from contemporary reeswj 
foreign ambassadors gnd^ 
were thoroughly confused. '«**y 
no excuse for Mr Keajtfji 
equally confused in 
overwhelming weight P '. r 5w 
available evidence 
period and 

Holycood and > 

Florence Parade, T 
shire, 


Sir,— Peril iip s we have net quite vUV/ W1 

raiiKht up with ihe Gurni.iiib ns I _ - - - - - — - — - 

saiil in my letter of February 27 
f and 1 must add the Duicli, wllh gy SimOfl JtTViS 
hnpelijkh hramse alongside Iwf. 7 

fvntiich they have also /(»//nufigs- — 

$!y , ISE? , -iSh Ch.'riS. Mo.: nA'.m.U OSIMmNI, (Krtfluri : 
luiili receinly warns us does not The Oxford Companion to the 
.irise fnr them. Clarity must cor- Uccoralive Arts 
iiiiuly be the criterion in any 8(>5mi. Oxford Univur-iiy Press, 
linguistic question. Hence, if wo £10..>0. 

really want such un adverb land ;r, ~ ■ 

2L -TSS ^ — >»»« » p.cvalcnt nnininn , 

,U .W aTinni some neolnftism such “"“Hig moralists, ilun the labour / 

\\' ;,,,Kv of ‘‘re polled I y ” (cf in luxuries, and consequently their /r 

llit analogy ... 1 . . « ci ie consumption, was unproduciivc. 

tuday s papei 1 ^ t 1 ■ Ullt r h is opinion is new almust {•■■ 

was report^^ pre^nicd to King Ulliver sa,ly abandoned. Unless. •/. 

Gusuv I. or we im « "•* indeed, all comforts and enjoy. i 

ntlc that ‘hoimfully » the ne v mcilts „ tfl 1)e |>l0Scri | 1(!lli j J t f s 

-.eiise is only good English when it impossible in say where necos- 

is first word in the sentence. saries end and luxuries begin. 

34 Waiersmeet. Northampton.. Although written in 1816 by the fi 

economist J. R. McCulloch, these 
confident words might happily 
£ • j preface some plausible vindication 

6 China ana Of modern consumer society. It is 

a • 9 dubious whether the bump of acqui- 

Tnnpr A«lia sitiveness has di'amaticaliy expanded 

XUIXCa r\aio in ^- n generation. But there is 

Si, , — 1 enjoy lively ntul coiilen- no doubt that acquisition has. Ami 
lious hook reviews. ' nut I think one of the symptoms of this plienn- 
jli.it authors .subjected to such niennn has been a sustained oxpto- 
reviews ought to lie nffered a sinn of interest and trade in urti- 
chiinre at rcbtiital. It is in this facts of the past, whether luxuries 
spirit i lint l write to question some or ncces.saiics. Thus on their tele- 
of Geoffrey Wheeler’s views of my vision sets consumers may rontem- 
Inink China anti Inner Asiti (Feb- plate nu edifying contest based not 
niiirv 20). merely on the identity of such 

(I) Mr Wheeler reprimands me f®U«, but also on tlieir price. That 
fur not citing articles included in " la a ware for tilts new market- 
Central Asian Review and Miaut. 1 P*»« ‘ s evident from the jacket of 


The credo of craftsmanship 
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Unulnzed lohealthnwm 
Ciclttn jug, uhuui four 
inches high and 3,001) 
years aid ; and t below) 
ci Ilisptino-Moresque 
howl front about the 
fifteenth century, 
jiainted in lustre over 
tin enamel : two pieces 
front the selection af 
" exemplary pots " 
illustrated in The 
Potter's Cbullenge by 
liernei d Lea ch (IS 6jr*| > . 
Sflui’tuu'r. £3.50), which 
includes some material 
from his Potter’s 
Portfolio (1951) and 
edited transcripts of 
interviews with Leach 


their ability In innovate wos tint a 
pmditci of tlieir criifisnuiu'diip. 

This emphasis un crufrsimuisliip 
;n the expense of tic-sign is the tium 
serious imbalance in the Com- 
panion. There is also too great n 
tendency to parochialism. Why 
-uch a long, anglocciuric and bland 
article on inn signs (“ For centuries 
i lie British people have cherished 
tlieir local inn") when there is 
in 1 1 hi ng oil shop signs generally or 
itucruutinnolly ? Should the ciglu- 
plus pages and nine illustrations on 
pewter have concentrated quite so 
exclusively on the British product ? 
Traditional automatic nmi-Viciori.ui 
bins also appeurs: “Nothing can be 
said in fuvour of the wallpaper 
designs at this time" — -so much for 


vision sets consumers may contem- 
plate nil L'difying contest based not 
merely on the identity of such 
relics, but also on their price. That 
It Is a ware far this new market- 
place is evident from the jacket of 
the new Oxford Companion to the 
Decorative Arts. 

Thds depicts a variety of super- 


ihink that Mr .Wheeler ought to l ' ie new Oxford Companion to the 
have mentioned that he was the Decorative Arts. 
editor of those journals. I don’t This depicts a variety of super- 
abject to Mr Wheeler’s blowing his de luxe Rothschild . collectanea 
own horn, but shouldn’t the reader grouped in studious disarray on a 
know the score ? Since I am com- bureau plat (possibly by Cressent) 

f illing a critical bibliography of at Waddesdon Manor, Far all the 
liner Asia, 1 have in fact read world like tatty brlc-k-brac on a 
every issue of Central Asian Saturday morning stall in the Porto- 
Review since its founding. The belio Road. The sober dark blue 
quality of the articles is uneven, binding, the measured phrases of 
That I did not cite the Central the preface, and the grand scale of 
Asian Review in mv selected bibli- the text, 850 dense double-columned 
ography, which included “ only the pages, tell a different story : the 
more important studies consulted” Companion Is intended as an epl- 
(page 309) does not seem to me to. gone of those universal, com para- 
bo a valid criticism. tive, hierarchical and historical sur- 






/jii Davit l li. Outcrhridgc, |'i] K j n amj Owen Jo net. Some Mill- 
ivito msu edited tuts iects, however interesting in ihein- 

st-lvL-s, are out of place — fnr ex- 
ample, cartography (.six-plus pages) 
mid diagrams (four pages). Others 
are relatively over-extended — ex- 
amples, canal-bout decoration, Eng- 
lish landscape gardening, private 
presses ; or skimped — Du Cerceau, 
Thnnet. And there are too many 
omissions— examples, Barbedicmie, 
barometers, Grace, Fourdluois, 
l’irancsi, scagliola, turning. Tho in- 
. icnml cross-reference system is in- 
adequate: for instance a brief 
account of Tunbridge wore is hidden 
among over fifteen pages on wo oil - 
t’wvJa working. There is also duplication 

«iw V' us with two entries on marquetry: 

' Y a* f * ie 0,,t, Y 0,1 lacquer and japanning 

! VjrVm even ndmits to it. Finally the bib- 

liography, less than n third of tile 
jSBBBf m. ■size of that in the Companion to 

UBw' m Art, has some notable lacunae, in- 

i !|T eluding one of the Companion's 

JM most distinguished predecessors, 

: 'JB. < - /jKi Havard's Dictiottnaire de VAmeuble- 


Most books of reference are vul- 
nerable to criticism in detail. In 
spite of flaws the contents of the 
Couipnnion are its strength. Its 
weakness is its lack of structure. 
The decorative arts turn out to be 
an accumulation of what is left over 
from the Companion to' Art, a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground for those with 
specialist interests, but a landscape 
without Wider perspectives. This is 
a pity. The study of the decorative 
arts lias made progress in recent 




(page 309) does not seem to me to. gone ot ttiose universal, compara- ... - ” rT.V“\ ^ « 

bo “ VH ' ,d cr,t, “™- . yj** r U b* J or Gothic, and just over a column Compnnion). But utopianism and arts^ias mnde progress in^rMem 

(2) After indicating that my J, J® P f ro ^^ enS cm- Edi ' Roco i°^ no e »t ne s *or Renais- histoi-y make poor companions. In years but the focus has almost in- 

description of the minorities under , f f sauce aud Mannerism. On the other tiie past most of the impulses to- variably been narrow. There is a 

Chinese Communist rule is clear mto matter ha „ d linsat i sfact01 y terms such as wards change and refinement in the real need for light on such basic 

.uid objective, Mr Wheeler com- ac SDUin Kensington. Queen Aunc, William and Mary, decorative arts have come from questions as the.jumirc of design, 

plains that I ignore "the sharplv The line-up of contributors in- Georgian and Regency are given designers, architects, artists, invan- the use of decoration, .the causes 


plains tiiat i ignore " tiie snarpiv The line-up of contributors in- Georgian and Kegency are given designers, architects, artists, inven- the use of decoration, the causes 
contrasting assessments of condi- dudes matiy impressive names, and more of a run than they deserve, tors and • entrepreneurs; employed of sumptuary expenditure and, ‘to 

tions lit these areas made by the the larger” articles, from n Arms and although Neo-Georgian, Edwardian, by great magnates, whether heredi- cite McCulloch’s words once more. 

Soviet Union and by other Western Armour” (nine pages) through Victorian- (and, praise be, . Vic- ta.ry, ecclesiastical, or self-made, .the point “where necessaries ona 

specialists”. He describes these “China” (fifty-six pages)- to “Silk” toriana) are absent. Neoclassidsm Many of the former and some of and luxuries begin On those 

wildly extravagant claims, then (eight pages) aud “ Weaving ” (ten js treated at a proper length but the latter were alsd craftsmen, but jects this Companion Is Silent, 

concludes that “ ail that can be naaes). ai - e sober and balanced sunn- *? apparent defiance of equity the . 


specialists 1 


He describes 


concludes that “ ail that can be I pages), ai e sober and balanced sunn 


■ said is that the truth probably lies monies of die present state of know- Gothic Revival is absent, 
somewhere between the two assess- ledge on their subjects. The lesser Other major themes which might 
ments described above How does entries represent an immense seem essential candidates for gener- 
litis add to our knowledge ? I see aggregation of information not oils discussions En this Companion 
no point in endless, uninformed obtainable from any other single to the Decorative Arts are patronage 
speculation about conditions in source. The Companion will in- and collecting, design and ornament, 
areas which are, in Mr Wheeler’s dubltably be useful to the vast But they are at worst neglected, at 
words, " not open to impartial in- majority of collectors, dealers, and beat fragmented. The same fate In - 
vestigation ana which are the sub- scholars: even the small minority befallen a number. oE important sub- 
ject of contrasting types of wishful who possess encyclopedic know- sidiary fields, for example pattern, 
thinking”. I repeat wliat I wrote In ledge or comprehensive libraries schools of- design, heraldry, emblems 
my preface : " As more reliable In- will find it a convenient and com- and exhibitions. 


defiance of equity the 


ibiiucu miUYw ■ Aiuw G>iru«Sd LQ^tcotlK tui aimiiuuav uvwah 

to our knowledge? I see aggregation of information not ous discussions En this Companion 
in endless, uninformed obtainable front any other single to the Decorative Arts are patronage 
in about conditions in source. The Companion will in- and collecting, design and ornament. 


... venient and corn- 

formation becomes accessible, tiie pact aide-memoire. It hardly needs Now the CompfiitioH might be 
changes in the area [since 1949] adding that it will be a necessary excused for not grasping nil tliasp 
will be more comprehensible, and and welcome addition to any reFer- nettles lf.it wore Intended as a 
another chapter can titan bo added ence library. purely lexicographical accumulation 

to this book.” But with all Its virtues the ? £ detailed fact. Howevor the pre- 

. (3). Mr Wheeler is distressed Companion is a faulted .book, both f H a “ l^ 8 ^l„Snrv^ 


and exhibitions. 





Among this week’s contributors 


.0). Mr Wheeler is distressed Companion is a aulted book, both »» ™ 

■- because I use the term Inner Asia n general and in particular The “° n Le? ' f verv wlUe fiel7" X 

. ‘o describe an area that is now basic problem is that, whether It W ™ * 0 ^X 2 concept and 

controlled , by the Soviet Union and was conceived after tiie Oxford w™™ Sr e a d ” “ the idea of fine 

China. 1 faiploy the term as a Companion to Art (1970) or merely JuidUig thread , tue idea o^ rme 

Seogranhical, not a political, con- underwent a longer period of, ges- a nAlp fai tho decora- 

•Mpt. Would Mr Wheeler have us tatiou, tiie rights oE primogeniture roie or crnimansii^ i m 

abandon geographical terms when ^SnS^L^ould St?wm SSffi' t^i^ues and matl 
they are not congruent, wl til con- advantage. This.- Would not mattei -4^ t i lB Comyanion is one of its 
tempo ran eo us political realities? If. quite so much if there were cross- features. But the various crafts 
so, would he dispense with the references between tiie two volumes so eKe^allV static and ■ djs- 

l« m » Mlddl. East ■ during Ihe blit. there,. r. non;,. For example !" ot s e ° th^fTraYnmZhin .eemJ 


term "Middle East 
time when that regjio 
led by the Ottomans 


?$%*! Ireland. mi. HflBsorf, beolgi taelud. The. 

Bky^’ BoHD is author of Tha Vic- ^c****’ 197 ? and Human 

5 ^ College ’ 1S7 r 

3S54-J924... ,W- J. , Kidd is Professor of Archl- 
.ToifN Bhonr.rf It e...' tec hire at The OiWti'o 


athor (with Claude Rawson’s books 
F m# It - ! Henry Fielding , md the 
.- Ideal under Stress, & J 
; ver and the Gentle Reeder, 


■ Department 
ern Reserve I 
Ohio, 44106. 


Illustration” begins baldly 


■tt£X*SS9i% _Jane Austen . 


ot; isvonv ' „ ■ «• «»■,««««« isa Liecturer In 
tiijn and ^acietyj/lsliS, . • .■*. ; •••• , :Engush at the University ofiLeeds 

mMnnic 'is xte j' ’»pr s* 

listed ilast yoar..; . ■ , v ^djhe .SmaU. Farmer -fh the 

-g Art oi- Iohk ^^ihl R^volution, 

Mertin was puliUshcd ldst yeat; ■ . iuv!- : ..' ’ . . 


Royal Institute of Navig*^^ 

Jonw Rusbeli- is Art Critic 
.New York Times- g 

■ David; Smith Is a 
; tqry pit tiie piiiversity 

iPtfH.DE* Snow fi a o5j r i9® i 

Stories of the South SefiS '^ 

Herbert SouthwOrth’s . 

• : dude La destruction - 

jiwsy ; ; 

Martin TurnblL is JJ 
Jean . Racine : Dramatist,, 

,' Leon WrEshLTiER is K#,', 
...at College, Oxford- . 

ii itjjf*: 5SSSSife{ 

rils Report j* ^He< Anato Vj-j 
SStfuthinilrlih < Protestant, ^ . 


Manuscripts 

Si r^— The proof of ■ my review 
(March 5). of . Herbert Cahoou’s 


the styles. • Architecture, , treated 


.l,7L n f vn S. correcaona wiubii select. Hum per Ot BTCDiIOcm riwehlflil ■ 

should have been made was, :of ing Kent, Adam, Pugin and Godwin turp ' aud design 6^ps rqvea|aa, 

course, the spelling of the Ubrary’a but not; Palladio, Holland, SqhLnkel, amid . roci|mlnjH - 

Jiatpe. The Red Cross -sale pt wliich Viollet-le-Duc oy Burges, ^fs insuf- tion, ® b u rnt-out^we, no^al^a 

' ihe opening pages of Tfte Watsons ficent treatment ■ of ■ what Ruskin for a green aud bleasatit never- 

.. were first aeparatid. from the rest called “the beginning of arts . n ^ e 

zrmm- ■ ftss ffVvs 

V--.T • • .' .'i* .• ■ • .- .T; : ;..*/■ yj ' - ' . ■ ■■;/ ' 1 ' • 

- 1 X . i: . ro ' *■- ; : -ft?- a; ;! K ; 


Gladys Mitchell I 

Late, Late in the Evening 1 

Her fiftieth novel featuring Beatrice Lesliange I 
Bradley. 1 

'Miss Mitchell began her career in the golden age 
of detective fiction and has maintained her highly 
individual talent through all ’ the genre's 
vicissitudes/ 

C3.2B ' P. D. -James, T.L.S. 

Juliet Astley 

The Fall of Midas 

A beautifully written historical novel of ambition, 
rl.Ove . and .nuirder,.,.set ninetoemh-cenlury . 

the heartlh waYiinth of the period ebuntry- 
■ house genre plus a few chilly draughts —this 
. qffers the Norah Lofts readership something 
fresh and' better/ „ r 

£3.75 ; . 1 ■ ' K/rkus Review 

Alun Richards 

The Form er Miss MerthyrTydfil 

'Alun Richards's new' cbtlection of abort stories 
> , /elegantly written, in art easy, fluent style/ 

, John Mel lore. The Listener , ; 
'He has the measure of- his countrymen, the . ;: 
sound of. tlieir voices and ; the secret rhythm of . ; 
their lives/ 1 . -V 

= £3,95 Selina Hastings; Daily, -Telegraph Magazine ./ 


Kirkus Review 
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A front-line historian 


acaa Human bein« who 
enjoyment possible. SLV'i' 
who is not content to* 
people altogether face? & 
or not, the problem o 3* 
d ‘« ance - Too much aVS 
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By J. \V. Burrow 


Richard conn : 

A Sense of Place 
135pp. £4.95. 

Tour cle 1‘i once 
2IG|>p. £6.95. 

Duckworth. 

J ,- nr the historian, in tush a II I tin evi- 
dence ( which he has nierci fully m»i 
yet Ic-untL to call data;, advancing 
suggestions (which he still usually 
has the modesty to rofrain from 
calling theories) and appraising sit- 
uations, at is perhaps as hard to 
remember that the units lie 
assembles and deploys consist of 
people who were once alive as for 
the military copunander to recall 
that his are made up of men wit 0 
Ainy shortly be dead. Add the curt* 
tlo$L*eiisioti of hindsight, anti rlie 
ceiiipiiicency Is complete. Set; 11 fu 
rliese terms, Richard Cobh Is csson- 
fijl/v ji front-iiiie historian flu 
fee N and notices things; smells, 
textures, riic suffering and the 
hilarity, the easygoing sociability 
mid the furtive wariness of fear, 
mid lie lias an infinite and wholly 
11 n condescending compassion for, 
and complicity with, the desire or 
most people most of the time to 
have us good a time as possible in 
largely unfavourable circumstances. 
These aro surprisingly rare gifts 
anti I 10 has made the tnosc of them, 
to our great benefit and pleasure. 

Coming from many scholars, 
however eminent, one might have 
been Inclined to regard two collec- 
tions of bits and pieces published 
at today's prices as a rather impu- 
dent miscalculation, but there are 
too many good tilings here for that 
to be an appropriate response in 
this case. One mark of Mr Cobb’s 
unusualness Is the interest with 
which one approaches the fragment 
of autobiography with which each 
book begins; with a very few 
* exceptions, the promised dclf-revc- 
1 at L 011 s of our distinguished his- 
torians would presumably leave 
jnudi breath unbated. Tour dc > 
France opens with a deft and 
'touching account of bis discovery 
and loss , of a pied-d-i«rre in Paris. 
The n’cpouqe of schooldays which is < 
one. of;. the 1 -fhttefc. lph& essays In, A; ' 
Sense of Place, though d hi using 
and enjoyable, as just a little dis- 


l-'i'L-iich cultural geography, tu find 
thiit a part trim; of iianiu.s of vil- 
lages (iron ltd Mil re tv shiny cun he 
just as opaque. 

V Vhu t dues become apparent in 
built essays, however, explicit I v in 
the 01 1 u from A Sense of Piece, 
nun c subtly in Tow de Trance, is 
(i quality wliicli is vital m the pecn. 
liar sense of excitement Mr Cobb's 
historical writing cun generate; a 
particularly ncinu sense of privacy 
and of the niuiuat tremors felt ul 
its violation, of the sinister entice- 
ment of dark, secluded places, of 
* territory ” in the namra list's 
sense, and the withdrawn, even 
menacing face, full of unseen eyes, 
which a complex communal life 
ca 11 present ; so tense is the inti- 
macy that it is almost as though he 


their often superior knowledge. Tn 
an earlier period unit enn imagine 
him lovingly expert hi the reli- 
gious, castes and dialects of his 
District. But, as the account of bis 
schooldays hints, by the in ter- war 
years the Empire was not so much 
riiiislicd as trite, the place fathers 
went to work os though to the 
office. The Continent and the past 
were tiic mysterious lauds: the 
rooms behind the green shutters, 
the cool courtyard beyond the 
poi'tc-cocliSre, and the unopened 
bundles of documents with their 
sealed-in lives, 


feared l|{s eighteenth-century Lyon- 
nais might notice a prowling his- 
torian, and ho walks with all his 


senses alert. Many public school- 
boys must have felt, as lie did at 
Shrewsbury, the craving fur prl- 
vtic.v, (>ut it gains another dimen- 
sion when he confesses elsewhere 
iJmi "all my life it bus been mi 
nhun.st obsessive urge with mu to 
get my loot in the door, to get 
behind the fnipule, to get inside. 
That, after all, is what being, or 
becoming, a historian is most 
about — tills desire to read other 
people's letters, to breach privacy, 
to penetrate into the inner room ". 
The lock is also a keyhole. 

It is not surprising, in fact, if At 
times there Is something reminis- 
cent of Kipling’s India in his 
exploration of France and of the 
past: not' n matter of rhetoric and 
attitudes, of course, bur in the 
fascinated sense of an inexhaust- 
ible mystery and complexity, in the 
self-delighted knowingness and the 
liking, more marked in Cobb, for 
the perspectives of the Itinerant, 
the servant and the bandit, out- 
siders yet with their own lore and 


Two more, long essays complete 
A Sense of Place, Both have hanal 
subjects, consciously chosen, deeply 
felt and superbly realized. Both arc 
about being watched: one In nn 
agoraphobic, empty land, the other 
In a crowded southern city. In Mr 
Cobb’s hands the familiar techni- 
ques of scholarship become, with- 
out any sacrifice of integrity, a 
dramatic form. The classic expli. 
ciifion de texte lias imicdi in cnin- 
nmii with the technique of the 
thriller writer: the successive dis- 
ci 11 st ires of meaning are a feature 
of scholarship but also a device of 
suspense. One essay concerns a 
brutal murder committed near the 
Franco-Dutch border in the early 
nineteenth century by three young 
deserters from the Dutch Army. 
The impressions it leaves are, 
above all, pity and a memorable 
visual image: the three stalwarr, 
doomed, young men, bovine, cal- 
lous, vain and entirely human, 
walking with a kind o'f aimless, 
cnsnnl desperation across the flat 
polder, conspicuous . aguinst the 
sky. 

The third essay arises from the 
declarations of pregnancy made 
te.'iie the magistrates by fifty-two 
women in Lyons in tho early 1790s. 
As with the previous oue, it is 


i based on a set of documents which 
most historians would have 
regarded — and some perhaps will 
rcgai'd— as not worth noticing, or 
at best as significant only as part 
of die evidence for a generalization 
or statistic. Mr Cobb turns it into a 
tour dc force of scholarship, visua- 
lization and imaginative sympathy, 
whose climax is a marvellous 
reconstruction of what he calls 
“ the freedom of the streot ”, of 
the fugitive privacies of the poor 
in a city of domestic industries, 
before the Industrial Revolution, 
aiicr ot the street as rendezvous, 
theatre and temporary esenpe. The 
vividly local and the universally 
hum nn are brought brilliantly 
together. Like metaphysicians — a 
comparison he would presumably 
dislike — Mr Cobb treads a narrow 
line between fantasy and platitude, 
between “ how can he know ? ” and 
“ biit of course "—the lattor in- 
wardly uttered with increasing 
admiration, And If he conscious! v 
nuts the risk of banality, and justi- 
fies it, lie also seems ut times to 
court dullness. Why so mnny of 
these trite depositions, so similar, 
so _ lifeless in themselves, tran- 
scribed verbatim ? There may be a 
little virtuoso’s vanity In this — it is 
the emptiness of the hat that gives 
point to rhB rabbit; if so, one does 
not grudge the flourish. 

But as one reads one realizes 
tlmt it is also a kind of atonement, 
a reparation for something felt as 
potentially selfish and self-indul- 
gent about these vignettes of the 
eiglitccnth-centiiry urban poor as if 
erected oil a pedestal of footnotes 
beneath which the individuals who 
made them possible lie entombed. 
Mr Cobb unaffectedly and infec- 
tiously enjoys his trade, but he 
seems— it is an attractive trait and , 
not common — almost uneasily 
uwnre of the debt lie owes to the 


a»«ssifS3i 

more to do with the 
either. Mr Cobb 
feeling of historians, but $?£ 
fastidious sense of distant u ' 
these drab, repetitive* 
rodconi the essay from hriS* 
and enhance it. The girls 2 L3 
just means to tho lilstorifmW 
vomunr, and if tho form t. 3* 
their individuality hu eou£ 
to us Is, through no fault of fi 
colourless, that is. to Mr r n S ' 
reason for depriving them Si* 
is rlie means by which they L 1 
their distance and resist „,i*9 
rion Tl, 0 vw.'JJWj 
indifferent to privacy, fa* 
obsessed by it. 1 

Is a collect 

honk reviews, mnny of them 
smut Ini, und Mr Cobb u, 
reviewer needs no inrroductfi 
7 LS readers. He deals with Fn* . 
l>ust and present, with the R«T 
non, with Paris, with Simenoj 
writer with whom Mr Cobb bn. 
obvious and acknowledged af/iab 
Some are masterly survon £■ 
whole Held of scholarship, offart.' 
are evocations of things loraf. u i 
a few are characteristic tkmnah- 
tions of things hmed; ,( M«y KW 
stonocruft ” makes an wtotamt 
i-euppeurunce. There tre osir tug , 


disappointments ; rliO splendid pwv 
trait of Georges Lritbwe 
appeared In The Lismti ii ml 
included, und Mr Cobb, In ernfau- 
tedly brief review, jobs the 
already distinguished list oi those 
>vho have signally failed in tell m 
wlm 1 wus so splendid about k»* 
ing the him Wurdcu of Wadhim. 


The Parisian penumbra 


appointing, as though uncertain 
whether to be an essay In self- 
discovery or just reminisce ace- In 
revolutionary Lyons Mr Cobb has 
no peer, but the English boarding- 
school is much-explored territory 
and die company Is distinguished. 
It is also mildly reassuring to u 
reader guiltily conscious of losing 
much in Mr Cobb's frequent allu- 
sive ness through weaknesses In Iris 


Charity’s 

children 


MARTINS BEGALEN I 

Lcs confrdrles dans lp'francc 

contcmppraice 

267pp. ; Peris i Flarttiiiarion, 24 fi 


By David Smith 

TEUCtiARD COBBi _ , • 

Paris and its Provinces 1792-1802 
279(^)j. Oxford University Press. 


From the early 1950s articles, with 
long and forbiddingly narrow tides, 
began _ to appear in local history 
periodicals in Franca under the 
austere, spiky signature of R. C. 
Cobb. When ' this remarkable his- 
torian turned to address die 
English-speaking world in the mid- 
1960s those defensive initials were 
replaced by the opeu Christian 
nemo. Richard Cobh has beon giv- 
ing hostages to fortune aver since. 
Ip the face of various hostile his- 
torical schools, lie makes his defen- 
ce lessnoss a necessity ; 

Tho task of the historian, esue- 
CiaUy. if he is a specialist of 
social history, Is very much akin 
to . tii ur of a novelist. There must 
w cloinent of guesswork. 
It Is like attempting to Sound the 
unsoundablo and to penetrato the 
• secrets of 'the human heart, 

Sln c e he does this so_ well, the 

a 




by rood or by river, on foot or on 
horseback, and with what befell 
them. This is not a picaresque tra- 
velogue, however, because each 
Btudjr has an immensely perceptive 
commentary on the connection be- 
tween specific events (say tho dup- 
ing of some grain merchants or the 
murder of a Parisian on a Sunday 
ja-urtt) and the geographical or 
s °cial penumbra which gives them 
poinr. The bewildering array of 
particular facts that Professor Cobb 
produces has obscured the way in 
which no proceeds to construct 
gaiicrali 2 utloiis out of them. Baro 
details are invested with the 
necessary, but not falsifying, imag- 
ination that makos them truly 
revealing. 

Thus, I 11 a superb opening 
chapter, "La Montde.h Paris” he 
describes the likely occurrence as 
it might affect a fish merchant 
"£0m Fecamp or A Jewish mer- 
cnnnrs wife, from Dunkirk because 
he knows tho habits of . audit 
visitors to the city,. The itinerant 
could feel safq among his own 
kind, in old accustomed haunts. 
And, equally, prove the prey of 
those socially observant criminals 
and con-men fyom whom Richard 
Cobb has learnt so much. . Conver- 
sely.. others iqight prefer tho city 
for its sheltering anonymity; 

In Paris, a man’s past did not 
. necessarily follow him around 
, from Section to .Section; often ho 


forests seemed ns comi-niled, in 
colour and dimension, as the del- 
icate, pastel-tinted squares and rec- 
tangles of the city itself. Professor 
Cobb then dispels this cartographic 
hegemony with a two-pronged 
thrust — first, he translates tlie 
artist’s colours into the reality * of 
sunk winter forest, rlio brunches 
cracking like alurminu reports in 
the deep frost, or of thick summer 
coverage, the folingo threatening 
tho prudent traveller as he walked 
or rode, preferably in company. 
w®U *■? * :1 ° m *tidlo or die road, 
with tho almost folt prosoncc of 
those who watched tlirough 
thickets aud blanches”, and than 
ho pins down his idsiglits with a 
plethora of casO-hlstories culled 
front his seemingly bottomless 
archival notoa. He is, of poyrso, 
giving shape to tho most intrac- 
tablo material in what is a broiith- 
taking exhibition of his historical 
method. 

The two Jong studies tiiat. con- 
clude the book deal with two crim- 
inal bands whoso activities ranged 
from Paris to tiio newly acquired 


lhabitants; it was a shared past, 
oven if It was tho only thing that 


lffui:|WmiCT »._ 




of a Clarence Dnrrow, Fin- 
ally, the tvider inforhiation that 
springs, almost incidentally, from his 
handling Of the avidencc is laid be- 
fore us. We have been swept along 
by tho story but only because he has 
been at pains to let his narrative 
flow by removing boulders from 
the stream, in oraor to place them 
fn tlio extensive notes that figure 
at the _ end of all his books. The 


•V :*y , Ji ■ 


society, 

Tho river wus the main chj 
of grain, wood, wine, coal 
labour. Down its valley cajno 
und public fantasies and dt 
Riverside communities were 
posed of men whose live! 
depended on using wuiorpowt 
tiioir own ends. Conflict 
when damming millets fli 
fields or raducod the level ol 
ignbJo waterways. Within tba ( 
proved both a geographical ( 
mental divider. Tu cross the 
meant entering a distinct 1 
certm n!y n different admlnisb 
Section whose ** cammisselrt 
police” and “ juges do palx* 
ously guardad their own 0 
ovor tholr own flocks. The bi 
acted as information broker, 
police spies,- suppliers of bodii 
army recruiters and lvanderins 
titutes, ■ human -confluences 
twreen the Sections. Again, fro 
informed* understanding of 
mechanics of this urban etW 
we move to the illuminating 
ridual example— why a wife 
dm-er has to end up comnH 
sulcido on the quai d’Orsay, 
Jink between banditry and 
horse-market on the outskirts 
chance acquaintance, and theij 
consequences, that caji spriol'‘ 
^dly watching a traffic acd< 
The smells, the brawling flafeA 
sheer physical preoccupnwir” 
city s nopulntlou aro ^ “O*” 1 
a Dickensian verve, 

Richard Cobb re-creates his 
gotten people with unsurpass 
skill, never patronizing 
worse still, identifying vain « 
ni- an d hi* interest are a* 


s\forii / Between Paris and its outlying 


the . books. Aa ' a bonus 
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Prussians and Europeans 


iliu i 111 pm taut ess. ly ” True 1 1 sell 
ami 1 I 11 .- Problems of llisioiici.sni : 


By Gordon Craig 


The Historical Essays of 
quo Moire 

3-diied by Felix Gilbert 

493pp. Oxford University Press. 

£7.50. 


In tlie English-speaking countries, 
Otto Hintze’s work has been known 
ami respected among specialists in 
European institutional history ever 
since the 1930s, when exiles fi om 
Nazi Germany like Hajo Holborn 
and Dietrich Gerhard, and others 
who hud been impressed by his 
articles in tbe Historuche Zeit- 
schrift, transmitted his methodologi- 
cal insights to their new students 
in England and America. But his 
writings never attolned anything 
Hko tho resonance of those of nis 
contemporary and friend Friedrich 
Melnecfee and, since they were not 
easily accessible in any case, it is 
not surprising that no one under- 
took to make them available to a 
wider audience. Eight years ago the 
late Walter Simon wrote that, as 
far as he knew, only ono short 
extract from ono of Himzes his- 
torical essays had been translated 
into English. Nor was there much 
in English to give historians (or, for 
lliut mutter, sociologists and politi- 
cal sclent isrs whose interests were 
close t« Ilhitzu's own) oven a 
r.ecmid-hnnd acquaintance with his 


and nviured him of rapid prefer- 
ment ill the academic pi uU-isinn. 
Between 1895 nnd 1902, he advanced 
from I'rivatdozciu to professor of 
constiiutinnal, adniinlsti'mivu and 
economic history nnd politics at the 
University of Berlin ; front 1898 10 
1912, he edired the prestigious 
Forsc/iungeu zur bnindenburnischen 
und preussischcn Gescbichte ; and 
when the time cante to celebrate 
the 500tli anniversary of the Hnhen- 
zolleriu, he was invited to write the 
commemorative volume. 

The result was his only hook of 
narrative history. Die Honen zofleru 
und ihr Werk, which appeared in 
1915. This was not the unrelieved 
laudatio that the royal house prob- 
ably expected— the emperor is re- 
ported to have tried in vain to per- 
suade the author to modify sonic of 


This insisiuiicc upnn the vlenn-iii 
of continuity w.is a sjlicni charac- 
teristic oi all of Hindu's writings on 
Prussian history und found iis most 
persuasive formulation in his last 
contribution 10 the llistnrischc 
Zcilschrift, the essay 11 Calvinism 
and Raison d’Luu in Early 

Seventeenth-Century Brandenburg ” 
(1931). Here he demonstrated how 
the endeavour to becunie an indc- 

r iendent power In Europe and the 
larnessing of all the military and 
financial power of Prussia to that 
end was inspired by the reception, 
through the agency of Calvinism, or 
new conceptions of statecraft from 
die Netherlands nnd the Franco of 
Henri IV, and how these were then 
formulated and transmitted to 


I't-iipiuciil t'uhtliunsliip between 
civil iinc.1 miiitury inslitutiuns, so 
ihaL changes in either produced 
■uljuM mem s in the oiiier. In his 
own writing, however, he tended to 
place greater emphasis on the mili- 


tary side of the equation. This 
served to explain lo liis own satis- 


served to explain lo liis own satis- 
faction a problem tiiat always 
nagged at his mind — iho difference 
between tlie political development 
of England and that nf his awn 
country. lie was inclined 10 tho 
view that tlie exposed geographical 
position of Germany accounted for 
this, and, borrowing the formula- 
tion from Sir John Seeley, he wrote 


in 1914; “The degree oi political 
freedom permissible in the forms 


future generations by tlie Tesia- 


hls judgments, and Eckart Kehr, 
Who had scant respect for most his- 
torians of his time, later admitted 


ments of the Hohcnzollern rulers. 


freedom permissible in the forms 
of government must evidently be_ in- 
versely proportional to the political 


Critical Studies" (1927) — which 
.ilso included Mime observations on 
1 lie validity of Oswald Spangler's 
coin piirii live method and on the 
UM-fulncss in tiic historian of Max 
Weber's sociological [henries — and 
the extended critique of Werner 
Smnlmii's Modern Capitalism, en- 
titled “ Economics and Politics in 
the Age of Modern Capitalism 1 ' 
(1929). 

These works, which are I 101 I 1 in- 
cluded in Professor Gilbert's book, 
arc excellent examples of the play 
of liis powerful critical intelligence, 
and they also demonstrate that 
receptivity to ideas from the social 
sciences that made him almost 
unique among the historians of his 
day. 

llintze did not allow his admira- 
tion of Weber — whose “ ideal 
types” he regarded as a scholarly 
invention of genius — to persuade 
him to overvalue general patterns 


grudgingly that Hintze had run the 
risk of being called “ a red revolu- 
tionary”— but rather a sober and 
obj’ective work that is still con- 
sidered to be the best of the his- 
tories of Prussia. 

This is not to suggest that it 
was in any way devoid of national- 
ist spirit. Although he refused to 
glamourize it, Hintze had a deep 


f iride in the Prussian past (doubt- 
ess due in the first instance to 
Droysen’s influence during his 
apprentice years) and an apprehen- 
sive seuse that failure on the part 
of his fellow-citizens to appreciate 
it would weaken the national will 
to defend Germany front the dan- 
gers that, in common with other 
Germans of his class in the years 
before 1914, he believed were 
threatening it from outside. In 
his Hohenzollern book, and in the 
political essayB that he wrote in 
the same period, one of his concerns 
was to identify the elements of con- 
tinuity In Prussian history and the 
ideas and forces that had contri- 
buted to Prussia’s leadership in the 
creation of a German national state. 

Thus, in tlie first of the essays 
iucluded in the Gilbert volume, 
“The Hohenzollern and the Nobi- 


scholarship. Simon’s essay in the 
Holborn Festschrift, a brief discus- 


sion in George G. Iggers’s The Ger- 
man Conception of History, and an 
article by Dietrich Gerhard in Cen- 
tral European History (March-June 
1970) were the only substantial 
items in a meagre literature. 


Felix Gilbert deserves thanks, 
therefore, for The Historical Essays 
of Otto Hintze a large and compre- 
hensive sampling of the writings of 
a scholar wnsm Itirgen Kocka has 
recently called ** the most important 
and- from the standpoint of 
methodology most forward-looking 
historian of the late Empire and 
tho period between the wars”. 
Based on the three volumes of 
Hintze’s Gesannnelte Abhandhm- 
gen, which Gerhard Oestreich col- 
lected and edited in the 1960s, the 
essays 'included here represent the 


Even before Hintze left tile Acta 
Borussica in 1910, bis attention had 
been shifting front the specifically 
Prussian focus towards comparative 
studies, principally of die state- 
building process and of institutions. 
The latter interested him because 
ho was always Intrigued by those 
phenomena in history that showed 
rlie junction of ideals and reality 
(what Ranke had called the real- 
geisnge Tentlenzen, in history) and 
because he found this union admir- 
ably illustrated in institutions. They 
were, he wrote in the preface to his 
essay "The Origins of the Modern 
Ministerial System” (1908). 


and military pressure excrieil 
against rhe boundaries of the state.” 


at the expense of the particularity 
that he believed was the essence 
of history. He insisted that the 


This invocation of the principle 
of primacy of fdreign policy pre- 
cluded any careful diagnosis of 


historian’s purpose was different 
from that of the sociologist and, in 
a discussion of Franz Oppenheimer’s 
works, wrote: 

You can compare in order to 
find something general that 
underlies the things that are 
compared, and you con compare 


other explanations for the fact that 
—as Hintze himself admitted — 
“ German political development 


I was] almost three hundred years 
behind that of tbe western states”. 
Jiirgcn Kocka is surely justified I 11 
criticizing Hintze for His lack of 
any real sense of, or sympathy for, 
tiic demo era tic tendency in the 
state-building process. Certainly, 
In his pre-war writings at least, he 
was too conscious of the dangers of 
the international situation to have 
any fooling for the objectives of 
oppositional forces, even when 
they promised to be the forces of 
the future. Thus, in a sentence 
which the nineteenth -ceutury his- 
torian Gervinus, for one. would 
have repudiated with indignation, 


Ministerial System” (1908), 
tools created by the mind and will 
of the rulers. Like real tools, 
however, these instruments of 
political activity have their history 
too, and they survive those who 
created them. Even though at 
various times they serve diverse 
ends and are activated by differ- 
ing impulses, they nevertheless 
embody a strong political tradi- 
tion. They keep public affairs for 
geoeratious in die same path, and 
changes in these forms can be 
brought about only by some very 
powerful Impulse. - 

Hintze’s institutional essays— the 
most brilliant examples of which 


in order to grasp more clearly 
tlio singularity (Itidividualitiit) 
nf tlio thing that Is compared, 
and to distinguish It from tho 


others. Tho sociologist does the 
former; the historian the latter. 
Hintze never forgot that he was a 
historian. 


he wrote, in his essay on the origins 
of the ministerial system: “The 


lity” (1914), which was a kind of 
summary of the conclusions of the 


are the one just quoted and “The 
Commissary and his Significance in 
General Administrative History ” 


three main areas of Hintze’s work : 
Prussian history, comparative and 
.. . administrative history, and histori- 
cal theory. Within each of the 
groupings, the separate items are 
{■' arranged chronologically, and each 
'• Is preceded by a brief introduction 


larger work, he sought to demon- 
strate that the Prussian nobility, 
once its conflict with the royal 
house had been resolved in the mid- 
seventeenth-century and it had 
assumed the military function that 
it still bore, became “ the first rep- 
resentative of a Prussian political 
consciousness " and the principal 
protagonist of a monarchical state 
ethos tiiat subsequently extended 
among the middle and lower classes. 
If this process was not yet complete, 
he argued, it was because much of 
tiie middle class tended to misread 


that explains the circumstances that 
inspired it and piacos it within die 


J?* Hintze's work as a 
wnoie. Even readers who regret 
the omission of favourite essays will 
probably admit that tlie selection 
does justice to the scope of Hintze’s 
scholarly achievement. 


(1919) — are, as Professor Gilbert 
points out in his introduction, com- 
parative only in a limited Sense. 
They deal almost exclusively with. 
European states, - and Hintze 
assumes, rather too easily, that the 


energy of national consciousness is 
centred in our governments, the 
monarchical institutions, the army, 
and the civil service, .rather than 
in the masses of the people; thus, 
a majority of nationally conscious 
citizens regards die vigorous main- 
tenance of these institutions as the 
best guarantee of satisfactory de- 
velopment.” This showed a certain 
insensitivity to the fact that the 
Social Democratic Party liad polled 
over three million votes in the pre- 
vious year's Reichstag elections. 


Ho had little interest, however, in 
philosophy of history, believing that 
it either advanced theories that 
were intellectually diverting but 
bore little relation to reality, or' 
destroyed the unity of historical 
experience by concentrating on 
Individual tendencies or develop- 
ments at the expense of the whole. 


He approached his subject prag- 
matically, with a desire to gain 


institutional developments that he 
compares -had their origins in a 
situation that was identical for .a II 
the peoples studied. Even so, they 
are impressive In their breadth end 
in the variety of data that Hintze 
uses to support his principal con- 
clusion— that Institutional varia- 
tions and changes of governmental 
method Were not primarily the 
result of technical changes or im- 
provements but rather responses to 
external threats or shifts in the dis- 
tribution of power within the state. 


1 received his historical 

? L r ™ n E at the universities of 
;j Grlefswald and Beriin, where his 
"i !«cluded J. G. Droysen, 

I , * . 1^}“® WelzsScker, and Georg Wal tz 
1 - nm.w* L r j° Eilthey. and Scherer were 
!• - his. examiners. Tho decisive 

on liis career, however. 

■ • Mm 9^*5% -Schmoller, who invited 

L Collaborate on the 

r*" ^ rohune source work, the Acta 

■ hEEfTVn®®** 0 eaIt tha 

(1 n J tor 5?l administration of the reigns 
1 £Li F ? e , derick William I and 
F *1 J^« nck n * Here lie did his first 
|iV ?iA„ 1 can t. work, two. volumes of 
JjOrawenta .. on. the silk industry 
t squill® Roderick’s time, . with' an 
•i 0na * volume • of commentary, 

K. "p r* volumes on the Organization 
m‘ state administration from 

if k„ 1 . J° 17 » 5 6, with'.eri accompanying 
Pri- D0 PMength summary aud analysis. 


history, to Mnd itself to outdated 
suspicion of the nobility’s role in 


socioty, end to foil to understand 
diat tney bad a common cause with 


tiiat they bad a common cause wltn 
tlie nobuity in maintaining the state 
against its internal and its foreign 


From the beginning of ills career, 
Hintze had bed an active interest 
in questions of historical method 
and theory. As a young man, in 
1897, he had intervened in tlie 


tempest that Karl Lamprecht had 
brought down upon his head when 
lie insisted that tlie historian’s prin- 


cipal duty was to search .for the. 
laws of history and try to establish 


a scientific theory of causality. 
While rejecting Lamprecht’s central 
argument, Hintze had given him 
moderate praise far calling atten- 
tion to tne insights that history 
might gain from the. application of 
the techniques of social psychology. 


enemies. 


Similarly, the early essay “Prus- 
sian Reform Movements ' before 
1806” (1896) was designed to show, 
and did so with impressive scholarly 
evidence, that the reforms of 1807* 
13, often described by liberal his- 
torians as a break with the past ana 
a response to influences set In train 
by the French Revolution, were in 
many respects the logical culmina- 
tion -<*£ earlier developments ; and 
. ' that tbe transformation of the state 


after 1807, while it ushered In a new 
ere' by calling forth unexploited 
flA - — ‘ u ; masses and 

for ‘the first 
basis, would 
without the 


This was a theme that Hmtze had 
first developed in his seminal 
essays on “The Formation of 
States and Constitutional Develop- 
ment” (1902) arid “Military 
Organization and the Organization 
of the State" (1906), and to which 
ho returned in his last major com- 
parative study, “The Preconditions 
of Representative Government .111 
the Context of World History”, 
written in the 1920s. Modern 
political developments, wore inex- 
plicable,. he argued, without con- 
sideration of two phenomena: the 
effect of the state 
. emerged in t‘ 


the techniques of social psychology. 
After tho war, when failing eye-' 
sight forced him to give tip liis 


academic career and to abandon 
archival research, he devoted him- 
self more assiduously to theoretical 
end methodological problems, and 
it was In this period that he wrote 


understanding of the past in all 
Its complexity by meaus of ener- 
getic and Imaginative research into 
the records left by past generations. 
The main force In the historical 
process was. in his view, human 
action, individual and collective, and 
the gravamen of his criticism of 
Sombart was that that historian 
tended to forget .this in his effort 
to establish the Autonomy of econo- 
mic activity. 

For the some reason, Hintze re- 

S ected Trod inch's attempt to make. 
Istoricism n philosophy and' to see 
the history of ideas as a realm unto 
itself, “Historical life”, he wrote, 
"4s governed only to a vary limited ‘ 
extent by purely intellectual forces. - 
It la governed to a much greater 
extent, as are politics and econo- . 
mica, by interests that reflect 
instinctive drives and aro served by 
raw power.” For the historian to 
close li-ls mind to this -truth and to 
devote his energies either to the 
invention of theories of develop- 
ment ft la Hegel or to the aestliotic 
contemplation of the cultural vpliies 
of the past would be an abdication 
of his proper function, which was 
to understand the past and to draw 
from it "Ideals that are not mere 
castles In the air but . . . can take 
on concrete form in the real world 
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The flight of the black bird 


a development of die old and whose 
range 'of subject-matter Is equally 
' narrow, but ill which there la an 


Keith Sugar's claim that led 
ilugliea is “a major poet of the 
first rank ” will probably strike 
mosr readers os a sign of the in- 
curable provinciality of the English 
literary scene today. It is also on 
injustice to a good poet. And Jt 
implies n solemn humourless ness en 
the critic, which disables him from 
writing adequately about ilic poems 
in which the poet himself has 
overcome the rather priggish dour- 
nesscs of his earlier work. These 
poems are mostly in Crow, where 
a new voice is heard, which may be 
Id and ratios- 
f Is < 

narrow, but ill which 
unprecedented blending oE horror 
and humour, of reverence and 
blasphemy, of heaving energies of 
observation and of recoil mixed with 
a stunned deadpan irony. 

Mr Sugar has little to say nf 
poems In which those characteristics 
are most vividly blended, like 
“Crow’s Song of Himself ”, Cmt thc-y 
are present everywhere. Mr Sagnr 
buries them in flaccid paraphrase, 
sometimes laced with a few spoon- 
fuls of Jung nnd water, as in his dis- 
cussion of diet “savagely comic ” . 
retelling of the Oedipus story, 
“Song for a Phallus M . 

Mr Sagar’s treatment of Hughes’s 
earlier work shows a related weak- 
ness. He says that the opening of 
“The Hawk In the Rain’, 

I drown in the drumming plough- 
land, I drag up 

Heel'aftor heel from the swallowing 
of the earth’s mouth, 
From . clay that clutches my each 
Step to tho ankle 

With tlia habit of the dogged grave 
“plunges us into hyperbolic verse 
of a kind scarcely heard since 
Marvell”. Hyperbolic, no doubt. 
But “of a kind”- with Marvell? — 
with the extravagant geographical 
hyperboles of "To his Coy Mis- 
tress", or the sharp graveyard wit 
of Marvell’s " fine and private 
place” in the same poem? Con- 
trast Sylvia P lath’s quite specific 
use of Marvell’s poem at the end 
pf "Two Sisters of Persephone”, 
near In time to Hughes’s poem. The 
early Hughes lips yery little of this 


and Mi’ Sugar is right ill insisting 
elsewhere ou Lawrence's presence 
ill Hughes, ft is, as we should 
expect, largely a humourless pre- 
sence. If Marvell is to he compared 
with tho early Hughes, it is perhaps 
the Marvell of “On a Drop of 
Dew”, humbly fascinated by inter- 
plays of fragility, strenyrh mid im- 
mensity, and the Hughes who wrote 
“ The Man Seeking Experience. 
Enquires his Way of a Drop of 
Water”, where the comic lias no 
place (nlrhough even here the 
differences are very great). 

In Crow, there is a change. An 
element of grim comedy often 
erupts from black solemnity, and 
although tills comedy has a tear- 
away quality rather than being 
under tight Marvellian control, 
comparison with Marvellian wit 
would not always be out of place. 
The ending of “ Truth Kills Every- 
body " may be n rewriting (with a 
Initial pay-off) of one of the dosing 
images of “To his Coy Mistress ”, 
and also of (lie rewriting of Mar- 
vell’s passage in Prufrock's "To 
have squeezed the universe into a 
ball”: 

The earth, shrunk to tho size of a 
hand grenade 

And he held it ho held it and held 

it and 

BANG I 

He was blasted to nothing. 

The power of the Image, the hold 
extravagance of imagination, are 
Marvellian. The lines read like a 
defiant discard! rv of Prufrockian 
hesitancy, a return to the muscular 
boldness of Marvell. But where 
Marvell’s lover imagines holding 
the lovers’ universe of strength and 
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ing of mythology around which the 

poems are built. The reminder of tno - - 

Hughes's interest in anthropology, God lay, agape, a great rw 
and notably _ in shamanism, the Crow tore off a mouthful; 


“ Conte ”, said Crow, “Left, 
*ho siting 


•Wit, whether in hyperbole 
or anything else; Marvell has vei v 
little thne Ts not wftty, least of all 
In hyperbole. It Is not clear whether 
Mr Saga r has soon some (otherwise 
invisible) humour In the Hughes, 
or missed it in Marvell. 

Hughes’s lines evoke a sensuous 


clinging rapport with the soil which, 
igh it fs 

tho opening 

Rainbow than anything in Mar vail, 


although it Is a negative rappovrj 
is more like the opening or The 


sweetness iu his tight grip, 
lets the world explode in Crow’s 
hand. 

Sometimes, Hughes seems to 
strive to out-eaergize Marvell, and 
the explosions will seem factitious, 
even ranting. I suspect that this 
is what happens in the opening 
lines of “A Kill”, 

Flogged lame with legs 

Shot through the in id with balled 

brains 

Shot blind with eye* 

Nailed down by lug , iwn ribs 
Strangled just short of faj« last gasp 
By hfi own windpipe 
Clubbed unconscious by ids own 

heart, 

which Mr Sngar rightly ca-lls (but 
with no further attempt to analyse 
tho differences! “a Inane attempt to 
revamp Marvell’s splendid lines ” in 
“ A Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body ”, where energy wrestles 
against a sinewy uncompromising 
metrical discipline, and stern 
restraints of wit and of rhyme. 


The disturbing impish humour 
which surrounds the figure or Crow 
has something to do with that old 
mythological type, The Trickster. 
North-west American Indians, and 
Lite Eskimo oE the Bering Strait, 
have trleksrer-heroes called Raven, 
and Hughes's known interest In 
anthropology and folklore makes it 
pertinent for Mr Sagar to cite 
Joseph Campbell’s rather reductive 
but influential study The Hero with 
a Thousand Facer, and Paul Radln s 
much-quoted but (among students of 
literature) little-read book, T7ie 
Trickster. 

Hughes presumably knows theso 
books, and Crow, in addition ro Ills 
exuberant and tearaway ferocity, 
contains elements of helpless de- 
feat, of impish rebellion, of mis- 
chievous slipperiness {“ all-suffering 
Everyman, cirlture-hero, clown- 
devil”) some of which Mr Sagar 
brings out in an enlightening way. 
But ae is too easily content to nota 
suggestive parallels or half-parallel9 
and to withhold discussion of their 
exact significance. The Trickster 
creation-myth from Siberia which is 
quoted from Campbell on page 114 
Is set alongside the creation-story 
in Croui's " A Childish Prank . 
One witty difference is that in the 
Siberian myth, God has to repair 
the trickster-devil’s work; in the 
poem. Crow has to improve God’s 
by creating sex out of the serpent 
(he puts the serpent’s two writhing 
halves into Adam and Eve' respec- 
tively). Meanwhile, “ God went on 
sleeping./Crow went on laughing.” 
It is a very witty poem, and more 
so if we are to think of it with 
the Siberian myth in the back- 
ground. 

We are not told whether we are 
to think tills, or whether Hughes 
knows the Siberian story and can 
be supposed to be referring to it 
or not. Mr Sagar merely says: 
"Crow steps in and invents sexu- 
ality yrhlch has kept the race In 
'perpetual motion ever since.” There - 
ts in the poem no word about “per- 
petual motion ever since”. That 
would soem to bo one of Mr Sagar’s 
quasi-moralizing glosses. Hughes 
leaves die story tuiallegorizod, the 
facts and the humour unglossed. Mr 
Sagar’s gloss exceeds the facts and 
loses the humour. 

The discussion of Crow does pro- 
vide a useful sketch of the scaffold- 


i-cforences to Campbell. Ratlin, Jung 
nre rough clues to the nature of 
some of tho though t-proccssos in 
Crow. But the clues arc often 
imprecise und sometimes inaccur- 
ately discussed in particular details, 
and Mr Sagar's general conception 
of their role tends to be nut of 
focus. A warning from Hughes 
himself is cited: 

My main concern was to produce 
something with the minimum cul- 
tural accretions of the museum 
sort. ... So the comparative 
religion /mythology background 

was irrelevant to me, except as I 
could forget it. If I couldn’t find 
it again original in Crow, I wasn’t 
interested to make a trophy of it. 
But the wuni Ing Is ignored. To tho 
extent that Mr Sagnr produces folk- 
lorlc antecedents as clues to a mode 
of thinking, he is informative and 
helpful. More often titan net, how- 
ever. the folklore Is pressed into the 
service of a commentary which 
allegorizes and domesticates what in 
the poems exists ns a bare, unmora- 
llzed sardonic notation, and Mr 
Sagar's gonoral tendency to play the 
comforting liberal interpreter dilut- 
ing the poems for consumption by 
weaker stomachs extends beyond 
the matter of folklore: “But for all 
that Hughes is compassionate. The 
man [In “Crow Alights’’] is on 
image of loneliness and despair”, 
" Crow [in “ Crow Tyrannosaurus ”] 
Is not free to become a vegetarian. 
Stabbing grubs is what It Ts to bo 
a crow. . . . But for the first time 
he has used the word ’ought’ and 
wept for his own victims.” 

These comments are not untrue. 
They simply exist on an alien wave- 
length. The force of tlio C row 
poems derives from an unmoralized 
play of imagination, or one which 
does not exclude morality so much 
as existing beyond it. It is a form 
of black humour, in Breton’s senso. 
It combines a take-lt-or-leave-ic fac- 
tually about cruel doings with a 
dimension of grim laughter. To this 
laughter Mr Sagar is almost wholly 
impervious, His own attempts at a 
sort of jaunty humour (“ Crow ill 
not free to become a vegetarian 
like tho allegorizing commentary of 
which they form a part, morel y 
reduce the whole tiling to cosiness. 
His nccount of “Crow Communes ” 
is full of sensible exegesis, but lias 
no sense of tho exquisitely brutal 
comedy of Crow's political parleying 
with God: 

God's shoulder was tho mountain on 
which Crow snt. 


His summary of "Craw!. 
Buds” in which otjjfe 
beautiful or whimsical thb^ 
the poet dismisses a » , 
"palaver”, whereas, as 
says, “Crow, the tough S' 
not hide behind a di5 ( : 
beauty ”, is accurate ast 
goes, but totally misses for 1 
of the final pay-off 
spraddled head-down In 

garbage, guzzling a jJJ. 1 
cream.” m 

Crow, here, is not just 
aver ”, like the hawk of «i 
Roosting”. Bare unacwk- 
Crow is also grimly f«j r ; 
Emperor of Ice-Cream. 
Hughes says " I throw out dut 
and choose the Crow”, ho it 
what Wallace Stevens didfc 
threw out nightingales. flV 
not many eagles la Stew* 
for that matter, but quft, 
crows. And the eagles, b 
nightingales, sometimes stub 
falsifying poeticism.) The mjfc. 
away of poetical accretion! fif 
simply a matter of Bchierinj ■& 
scrupulousness and objettmw, I 
Beckett’s prose ”, desp/ft tit ft 
that poems like “Cron Ajjgfo 
contain such apprently B tciitdl 
properties as guba&e esu urf! 

“ shoe, with no sole, rdawtot 4 ' 
This stripping awayoiuari«MH 

? ulte un-Bccketmn esSbtru. 

Hughes explicitly denied that 
had Beckett in mind vibes f* 
tloned about another poea i 
Crow). The "beachprbaa’ik 
Crow finds Ice-cream is static 
town dump of Stewart l» 
(whore tin cans, cram m 
ingales get put in their ft, 
places), though its pleawai.' 
more bleakly rendered map 
sinister. ? . 

Hughes may or may not km. 
interested in Stevens. / 

who, as Mr Sagar says, =• 

guide to American poeujJ. 
Hughes”, came to StetM bi 
earlier, mid tho traces ram 
clearly in her first m 'A 
Colossus. But these tracu^.f 
her case more obvious. 
superficial. I think 
have absorbod Stovens num®. 
ns well as In a rather mongv- 
i-zed way. But la any ewtisp 
and Hugh os have somo-pajv,, 
tions nnd some koy-imaga"? 
moil, nnd I think that ercnBf . 
considerable difference* J& 
thorn help to deflno so m2 »**■. 
istic features of both. ^ 


privt-plimi, ami '.rows appt.ii" cm- 
rial iniaid.-', <■( I1.u-.I1 nr lil.uk i.u.i 
in stvti.il nil 1 or ptn-im. In “ ll«.-«l 
l.ovc. Kit”, c-.ptcinlly, I lit- blink- 
lies', nf crow:. prnvi«k-, n-lfii-.e for 
piiflic vilalily am] gaudy «!clir.hl. 
lilatk fuel is lint, for Ktcvviis, iltu 
ivi-.-.irilim: “ cultural accruihms only reality, ami hi-, vision eccoiu- 

11 ' iniidaivs 111 at jay-; ns wdl as crows, 

hriglit colour.*; ai well as black: 
“ Crow is realist. _ Bui, then,/ Oriole, 
also, inny be realist.” The assertion 
is Stevens’s answer to his own taunt. 


i,f the museum .sort ” is an ambition 
which Stevens, like llnglics, pro- 
claimed a good deal, and the 
" museum ’’ (along with statues 
and other preservers of obsolete 
nnmn) was among his favourite “ From oriole to crow, note the 
images for what Is dead or irrcle- decline/ In music the tulnur* 


to Si* vin.’s “'I In- I'lni Aq.iinst the 
(■hull ”, whir-- ilirvu cirls iin-i;:iiiL- 
tlu-nr.i-ivf'. mi bf 1 11 in i* (In.- (ii.iut, (lit- 
first ilirmij-.Ii " ci vilest nilm.”, die 
scuuiil ilirdiiiji “ cliuli:. I u-\ prink led 
with Lolor. ", >iikI 1 ho 1 hi j cl, mul 
npp.ireiuly 1110-.1 ■ oiiipk-ldy offer- 
live, tlirmijth “.1 cm ions puffing ” 
ul' verbal .signs: 
lie will bend bis ear then. 

I shall whisper 

Heavenly lubi.ik in a '.vorld of gut* 
1 lira Is. 

It will undo him. 

It miglit lie said 1h.11 this iiiincinj; 
and pretty faille envisages fur words 
a gi enter power ilian Lhey are 
credited with in tho story of'Crow, 
for “ undoing ” the Giant is more 
than the other two girls, whose 


vant in the artifacts of the past, loving a esthete in him asserting in 
Huuhcs's refusal in Crow “ to make reply that fact comes in bright 
a trophy” of ancient mythologies colours as well as black, and that 
makes the same point as the bee s the mind of winter has no monopoly 
refusal to “ buzz/The bottomless Q f true vision. In Hughes, an oriole 
trophy” of official, statuesque art would have hocu found to be as . 

in Notiw Toward a S^reine Fjctiot^ murderous. In its own way, as any But this “ undoing ” seems in fact view of 1971, lhere i.s“tulk of both 
■ " to have more to do with sexy noises “Logos" and Crow as related to an 


hmieil the wnrds into In •mbs ”, 
says iinnllicr pnein. And a ihirtl 
lioeiii, which recmnils nucle.ir 
dev l ruction nil around n surviving, 
iiupav-ivc, guv/Liiig Crow, begins: 

*1 iiei'c co 111 l- news nf a wnul. 

Cniiv mi w it killing nu-n. He me 

Well. 

lie saw it hnlldn/iiij! 

Whole cities to rubble. . , , 

Even mure literally than in 
Pope's Dunciutl. the “word” is 
“ lincrc-nLing ", It is a grim parody 
of Ilic Logos: in Wothun there is a 
poem culled *' Logos”, about linked 
mysteries of destruction and of 
hinh, in which “ the phrasing 
fall [ s j to pieces” as, in a rather 
limp echo of Yeats, “ Creation con- 
vulses in nightmare” ; and in 


That is Lha only, instance of 
“ trophy ” in Stevens’s poems. But 
statues are frequent, and Stevens s 
Int the statues with their 


weapons are not vocal, hope to do. Hughes's London Magazine inter 
Bill thi« "uninmi!" ci-nmt in fart i.f 10*71 


crow. 


This may show that Hughes t * ian wil \ l verbal content, ami ilio “ upside down ” t rent met it of “ the 
reaches at "far starker realities ^ aestheticism, as -so often in biblical nccount of the creation 


“crows anoint the statues Witntneir tIign YVallace Stevens cast for”, as Elevens, modulates into a warmer. Crow, Hughes adds, was “created 
dirt”. Becoming “ an ignorant man D av jj Porter has recently said ; or coarser sense of fact, and is mocked by God's nightmare's attempt to 
again ”, seeing the very thing ana . mBy suggest Hughes's obsessive \ a lho process. And we do not Improve on man 

ftlcn H lUPrfl nn mfirfi m&tlfir >I «. _ r — - _ mi - « know, flnvivnv. if rha oirl wrlTl ha ... . . .... 


nothing 
of “bare 
1 tivity 
more than 



nw nm material for noetic trans- which are entirely alien jo Hughes’s are the coarser reality. Words are with the energies of the machine in 

the legitimate world. If orioles and bluejays and life and deatii, not because of any that paradoxical play between the 

figuration, gna. tne o^y ^ ili/irnr1t tj ie mood of summer may, for sense that fictions are truer or organic and the mechanical which 

Stevons, be os “realist” as crows, prettier than fact, but because facts Hughes Calls “the elemental power 


basis 

song, 


of festive and exuberant 


Stevens is often suspicious of their use words, and words embody facts circuit of tho Universe”: tho Idea 

Hughes's exuberance is more potential for gaudy aesthetic indul- or bring them about. Mr Sagar mis- of animal forco and mechanical 

negative, and has not found its full pence. lie was aware of the dc- understands, I think, when ho says energy ns extensions of ono anothor, 

roicii.su ut that “ passion for yes lights and risks of his own acsthetl- [hat Crow . . . loarued what Ham- already present in “ The Jaguar ”, 


which Stevens aaid lay under c ism, and even the mind of winter let . . . learns, the absurdity of has always been importunt to 
every no" In tlie imagination of might be tinged with it. Thero words . At least, If this is true of Hughes. The “ guorilla labials” thus 
the “ realist". Ho is In other ways vvos, of course, a side to Stevens Crow (and it is not true in any clafin a more pressing, ns well as 
it narrower poet than Stevens, anq w liich took uelther words nor simple sense) it is not true of his a grimmer, reality not only than 
the persistent black comedy or things seriously: “The plum sur- author in this poem. Words bring Stevens’s "Heavenly labials ”, but 
Crow is not Stevens s thing at ail. v ives its poems . ■ . good, far, guzzly with them every kind of fact, from also than Stevens’s many remlndors 
But even in Huidies the blackness fj-uit” These words are a wbitry msuranco policies to warfare. The of mortality or than those “ WJiis- 
is oddly streaked with flashes of downgrading of poems, as uot notion that Crow is too "realist" pers of heavenly death . , , Labial 
garish pleasure, and Crow eating « rea if 8t »» but tile reality of ^ or words, “ too firmly ■ grounded 


its devils, is Crow’s tvnrhl nf wank, 
and thi! words (“glmtnl bombs ”, 
’‘guerilla lahinh ” <imi ilir re.Nl) nre 
me. int to lie for real, us r lie tilings 
lliey refer to in die actual wnrlc] 
lurininly arc. 

The sense of iliK und nf related 
poems is not that words have no 
power, but that they have ton much, 
In “Crow Goes Hunting ", “Crura/ 
Decided lo try words "—and they 
uwfc: “Crow turned the words 
into bombs— they blasted the hun- 
ker. . . Crow turned tlio words 
into shotguns, they slim down the 
starlings”. It would he easy and in 
a sense correct enough to para- 
phraso theso lines into factual mean- 
ings about military violence in the 
everyday world. Bui Mr Sagar is 
right to insist instead that the poem 
plays with the idea uf the magical 
properties of words, whereby " you 
can catch things by simply naming 
them”, although ho seams to me to 
have an inadequate sense of how 
powerful, in the mugicnl seme, we 
are meant to feel the words to be. 
Their failure to " catch ... the mys- 
tery of a hare”, which leaves Crow 
"speechless with admiration”, does 
not mean that their murderous 
power falls in the baser activities of 
bombing and shooting. 

It is arguable that to protend that 

„ , . „ . — those activities arc less important 

of animal forco and mechanical than “tho mystery of a haro", or 
- — - ■ that the actualities of dolly carnage 

nnd the prospective desolations of 
nuclear war are a matter of word- 


indeed made flesh, 
dies or kills, as 
flesh that joins 


ice-cream in the beach-, 
would I think have 
Stevens. The paradox 


v- "realist", out tne reality or *w ««» iirmiy • gruuuuou gossip -of ulght” which are one of 

“plums", like that of “orioles”, them in the reality of a pie. their prototypes in Whitman. This 
aengntea seems somehow an aesthete’s reality, PicUed onions, and a glass of claim may be deceptive, at .least In 
nf the details of which belong as much water”, misses the point of the part. 

release o£ und taCt ‘ « 8 ? lld ^? d eatabl ® thou fi h the * Hs iet them 80 sour and P ick ! ed hla not meant to be diminished by tiro 

oftfie SrtiS “ T5 ue > " plums “sounii here like pie- J , , onions, fact that t i, e batde is ^ a* f, eadj 

to both noets One' of tonal fruit, from a still life rather where the words and the wine turn or In Yorick’s empty skull. Tho 

TO D ptn pilots. une HI thnn frnm If Fn ttiwIF. tnhi nn* nnrtt-tipr nnri ivtinn etiAii . n....].. 


vitality and makes pos 

sible tlie 
delights 

common to doui puuts. une or 

Stevens’s desniptions of the "find " ““ 1 from llfa J“ el£ - 
compares It to the moment when This aestheticism seems far rfe- 


into one another, and, when they poem's title suggests a Pspcho- 

go sour, onions can be pickled in mac hi a rephrased in brutally nna- 

e bird “suddenly /Would swop to moved from the brute world of ’'SSffriS L°s B f f r 1*22 tomlcal, terms, and of course 

earth ” (Thia nnam “Tho Son— Crow, where ffrim animal f net nra. “W from tlie wine, and the Other 


earth". (This poem, "The Sense Grow, where grim animal fact pre- Jl 1 ?,?! ^.Ip uf 18 /, stripped of aU moral allegory, but 

of the Sleight-of-Hand Man »*, shows dominates, not the delights, nor the wUch words bring, he is not that the battle occurs only In 



the head. It occurs tbere in the 
sense in which the (entirely factual) 
most events which Eliot’s Tlresias ha< 


othor things, a figure of tfie poet, Osfrontalis": * of tlie poem they are lethal, “ foresuffered ” occur in his head, 

as a recent critic has said.) Words attacked him with the glottal disastrous. The “ glottal bomb” Jf 1 S ep t \.J at h P ro ” d ®J 2risB # ia £ not 

.cipudiit 1 , kM J.— bomb “guerilla labials "and “consonantal “tat his t JMntaLj BrmJ> not 


nota V a“w. He wasn’t listening. masses "are not on^ deadly wo« 

with the BIuoGuif^kSv Words surrounded and overman him but f° rds ««da /wsh, and v*. 

hawk, a bird of prey[ ^ich’taconu w . , with light aspirates the poem’s eebe .J Hamlet), 
pared to the noetic nhraue that WM dozing. .... Words retreated, suddenly 

seizes exactly on the point, 8 “ Words infiltrated guerilla Iabials_ _ Into the skull 0/ a dead Je 


KUVTIUH lUUlllie HIIU MIIISWIIHM bWI m m If .1 M . W M V f 

masses” are not only deadly words, d«npjy * bu £,J^ Il £ e i 

‘ ash, end when events, pest present; future ond 
otenrial. Crow may yawn and be. 
ored, but that Is not because 


afraid 
ester 


Hughes is proclaiming the “absur- 
dity” of the wards so much as 


bird (as distinct ** from golden thanked heaven, are no &. they are the nothing plates with such insulting non- 

birds ”) is the focus of true poetic The sequence bears an odd relation of nuclear devastation. “ Crow chalance. That world, its flesh and 


power, is a more offensively trivial- 
izlng form of aestheticism than any- 
thing we are likely to find in Sto- 
vens. This is so not least because 
carnage and nuclear war are so ' 
utterly real to us in tho factual 
sense : and those who have been at 
the receiving end of bombs or shot- 
guns might find it rather insulting 
to be told that these are quite so 
verbal as Hughes or Crow seem to 
make out. 

When Hughes spoke of discarding 
tlie " cultural accretions of tlie 
museum sort ”, the bare reality 
which he imagined himself getting 
back to was no mere, cold light of 
day or barren moonscape, as in * 
Stevens, but the world “ a$ ft might 
be Invented after the holocaust and 
demolition of all libraries”. It 
takes after all a pretty exaggerated 
sense of the importance of libraries 
to soy that an atomic holocaust Is 
required, oven in imagination, 
before our vision can achieve the 
naked truth. Tlie npdon that holo- 
eausts . are a fair price to pay for 
poems ' is .not far from this view. 
And a suspicion .arises more than 
once, . perhaps unfairly, - that the 
nuclear devastations of Crow tend 
to become themselves an imaglna- ; 
dve luxury, inverted or turned " up- ' 
side down” like the “Logos”, but 
none tho lass objects of aesthetic 
delight for its own sake, as much at 
any plum in Stevens. 
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scratching plaudits here. Dr Brown 
exemplifies one of the virtues he 
records hi his material — a bleak 
Independence, ah honest if awkward 
s el icon scions ness. 

But despite its subtitle, the book 
assumes a historical perspective, 
and in doing so reveals chinks in 
this puritan armour. Two chapters 
"attempt historical survey with the 
purpose of outlining the social and 
cultural contexts hi, which nine- 
teenth and -twentieth-century poets 
from Ulster ■ have been forced to 
operate ”. Though the writing here 
has Uttie literary merit", in these 
two chapters tiie reader faces close 
ou 600 quoted lines, to the exclusion 
or the promised historical .analysis. 
Tito weakness of these introductory 
passages undermines the argument 
the Jatec, studies .of. Individual 


ceal his sense of frustration et this 
lack of continuity in Northern 
Voices, though he has in part at 
least compromised his position 1 by 
reducing history, hi his mind, to 
flux. From the outset of this study, 
there ere remarks op. the nature of 
pastoral art, end its peculiar signifi- 
cance in Ireland, which inmeata 
that a more .dearly thematic (or 
generic) approach might hqve been 
better than an uneasy combination 
of historical chronology and 
synoptic criticism. It is in dealing 
with Heaney’s work that Dr Bitown 
begins to' discuss more specifically 
the lan d&cap e/history nexus which 
he postulates. He ts sensitive to 
Montague's Janus-poature, end 
speaks of “a good deal more com- 
mitment to the rural past and con- 
fused ambiguity of response to tiie- 




Thie creative ecMeverhencs of Anglo; 
/ ''Irish literature are. so obvious aiid 


m 



under scrutiny, a mOre ' per! 
tonp emerges t r •; • 

This ^sequence at poems seems 
empdonaily . unprepared to con- 


sider any 
possibilities hi indt 


meat. 


Tut®! 


. givup 'VI HIIVBI T«U 1 M| VVSIVinTDU 

and published In Irejan d. Northern- 
: -Voices has an attractively , medeto 
subtitle, . " Poets from - Ulster anil 
thq Heart bf the book may ha found' 
_ in. four workmanlike' chapters on 

i ohn Hewitt, W.- R. : Rodge«.', ; Ji>hfa 
ftfntaguo and the generation of 
. Seamus Heaney -and Dorek Mahoii. 
It is reassuring to' note that .the 
critic becomes increasingly cautious 
as he . approaches contemporary 
poQtry j there are no mutual back- 


^der a* torcHy be rata above 
the level of cultural banality? 


M eabh _ 

abundant qliototioo: ; With - 
paradoxicM ■ logic .ho responds most 
sonritivoly 1 bo ' ' .Heaney’s ■ Cathodic 
paganism. -Indeed, it is. a matter 
for regret ‘ that .be did not allow 
himself a longer retn, for he argues, 
that 'Heaney identifies (Confines?) 
self, history and landscape. And in 
toother Context He speaks ,df 
. tiic .Irish poet’s persistent ten- 
■ dency to nroujd the detoiils of 
historical f lux, ' withiii ’ which 
pdrrtmnerokss; con be :discemed 
■■ |»nly partially and with difficulty, 

pf- ,tlie’ poeto to whom It’ is hioet. 
relovfint Heaney, , Mafibn ■/•- ahd 
Montague. ’ ' 


• Dr Brown 
tint a no 


ie to aa 

_ postovo attitude, ’ towards 
urban lue is a Virtue in itself, d 
m him - to an exce* 

:** J *m* Simmons 


awd w • 

'i.tiie,, spiralling ;\4qlence 


■ -;^v -i. ■ • s v.; ? /'i!/ ri' L 


tiio politics is a topic which 
Northern Voices ultimately avoids. 
In bis conclusion. Dr Brown beats 
about toe burning bush : 

The complexity I find reflected 
in tiro work of the Ulster poets 
™at I have discussed is a com- 
Pte^ty within the simple fact 
of the colonial predicament. How 
roue* 1 <« the poets' work has been 
related to attempts to. solve prob- 
lems that derive from that basic 
reality of the past three hundred 
years i 

exclamatory syntax does not 
hide the unanswered questions, and 
In his hesitation Dr Brown's his- 
torical - perspective dissolves Into 
mist. 

This then is a puzzling book, par- 
ticularly In tiro manner in which 
it occasionally reveals a dlssatisfac- 
pmtfjr ’gShWB® to dq'aomev 
—T-ereptf mwo are primarily 
: authoried i nespOcftsdibibties. But there 
are other features of Northern 
Voices— several eqibarrassing mis- 
prints, the near repetition of an 
entire paragraph, a clumsy title- 
coda in the footnotes which reduces 
Seamus Heaney’s, evocative book 
tities to DON, DID and WO— which 
Mta to editorial rcspqpsibiiUies. In 
■ tiui light the price of Northern 
be depleted. ,. 

■Michael Lbpgley»s Fishing in the, 

pfzJ* Panted; m. ad. .instain^t: 

^ . ^reinya ^tension untjer 5- 

'trol. These s Ixteeb ibve poems have 
■ _ ' Li irosaic salf- 
marred : 


In writing amid violence *^ 1 ; 
pair deserves praise. / 
John Montague’s repuW^L^.- . 
ready established in 
A Slow Dnnce will hlrfjfgj'.'- 
confirm it. Montague » : . 

been a fastidious crttW 1 *^. v 
title poem of this ne* JSS ■: 
sails close to aesthetic 
A Yeatsian refrain 
"Courtyard In Winter ".-■T 
“O’Rlada’s Farewell ” 

The widowed peacock 
knowing the fox’s tootfi-y - 
The allusion Wriggj 
Yeats’s “ R 
Nineteen” ir ****°!L£ 
reader of MonMff*®* £vai 
enco, though f/JSUSTii 
and acclderital 
poems in A Slow 1 

admits the theme of sol ^ 

In a dlalecticelJ^^rH 
Yeats’s poetry. “ f 
dramatizes an experi^ 
tilde, whereas *°5® not* 1 
externally impressive 
to 4 take tU eir _£ r i®?. 5f a % 


With love and squalor 

‘ j “political nitwits ”, “ cocksuckers ”, 

^ , . and such. - They blow the cover of 

ny Valentine Cunningham characters of great fiction (“Mr 

Crisnarkle / is absolutely / mastxir- 

— 1 ■ j 1 ■ " j . bating with / muscular t Chris- 

GAVRtBWART: 

My Guest 1 

56pp. Trlgram. £2.90. 


Irish violence cenn^ 

contribute to the P°? n3 

Among the new wavo ij 
poets, .William Fcslcett 
to publish a luU-slMCoU^ 

Niehtowl’s Dissection u 
a Me loud WlM 

1 symbolic reverberations, 


Hanky”; “Mr Grewgious / is just 
another / pure living wet dreamer / 
Miss Twinkleton / inserts a 
ruler ") and profess admiration for 

DONALD TiinilAB . • Edwin Drootl: he’s the only “hip 

LU "HOMAS i hvoocrite ”, “ tite do ubl e-lifer 

iVelcoino to the Grand Hotel anwiw 1 the singles 1 '. They’re no 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, more willing to sentimentalize over 
t2 - s 0. ’ their own fictional characters, espe- 

Trr— — 1 dally in a couple of noteworthy 

CuRiSTOPHER MIDDLETON : « Fictions ” (in one, Don and Vi 

The Lonely Suppers of W. V. Bal- from Bradford spend a rough spell 
loon * . . • • in the world of Ambrose, Fluffy, 

100pp. . Cheadle, Cheshire: Carcanet : and Fijtiiv F^M^antiebuty. M 
!^£2.75 (paperback. £1.25). , 

,Zy . " ! ,r ‘"great poet” Aiizelger dispenses 

My Giiestf Gavin Ewart’s long-lined rubbish to Ponsonby 
fUlo Persuades, but It's a, decepti- about women's connections with 
. *aiy inviting. invitation, at least if toads, demons, and sin). Ana. even 
“Je opening poem “To the Gentle the author doesn't escape, when 
One is anything to' go by.- It’s ‘ modesty is feelingly enjoined on 
certainly ' tough on any bookworm “ meii with 'small members' and 
wno happens to be gentle, not tb un facile creators, 
say snetfldngly fondof prose: ; • Gavin Ewart’s poems' aren’t just 

* .know - your coarse appetite for . alert to inflated, daims and .claim- 
' '/ .* » prose, - ants. They’re dearly alort, for in- 

how ypUr tihy, jaws cut the ** 

digesting: fit books * 

1 ■ 'i ' 

lYoifte dazed ap'd' 
ertep” (no Wonde 
diet con 
Can a 


feeling possibilities of washed-out 
vocables (“ There’s a terrific 
amount of love in London”), and 
ready to attend to the real emotion 
conveyed ' In the 'clapped-ont 
phrases that are all the Guinness- 
drinking “Memory Man” has to 
hand (“the love was true”; “that 
first long look”). 

Sad memories are frequently 
focused oh, especially in places 
that remember the poet and his old 
loves no more: a dell in Hyde 
Park, an ancient and aloofly forget- 
ful pub with a garden in an 
academic city ( n and die long line 
of lovers stretches to inflmty/in 


ujiuab • — v 

onlos. Bearing uc 

mind, it Is : hwtr^tfr eiS ^ 

. toe only po6m in ^ p-. 
. which could be B ^ d J5 eJ »fii*J 
.tlStor la the least WPStfi* 

pnetiye f artd, -pwsonai . ^ 

gesta iliat he 

better poetry in the n. ear v 





-about / Have very few betters "si'^That 


Auden, "To the slow. Drum ”, edm- 
peUingly echoic of Auden’s . own 
memorial reflections on the death 
of Yeats; “In the- brilliance, of bjs- 
Art/noble grace-notes held their 
part.” In these poems warm senti- 
ment ‘has' quite swamped the wittily 
ironic hard-man.. Even— perhaps 
particularly— when- celebrating his 
. daughter’s' sixteenth . birthday - the 
offhand brightness (’’and let it be 
believed /, It iwos during a .broad* 
cast performance/of Mozarts Mo- 
men eo that you were . conceived 
the self-deprecation (“ don’t quote 
me on that one”) are, quite pro- 
perly, no defence against panama* 

B xteties purity ” of I, the Teas, 
nd. is “a word that doesn’t apply/ 
much nowadays")- And ©vep the 
final attempt to give ' his syntax 
pause won't stop iis recognizing 
a rather cheering soft-beerteduess : 
” the emotion • you inspire in me 
Could, loosely, be called love”. 

Dpnald Thomas's finely ironic 
Verro ji compelled by artifice; his 


eye affectionately collaborative in 
choTeog raplting the cnunniily 
downbeat vlstos of once-preat 
houses. Occasionally, as in “Death 
and the Malden ”, the lusli ie expli- 
citly necromantic, at others It’s 
more cheerfully reminiscent about 
Elgar, Paderewski and Caruso.- But 
the studied fondness for the vul- 
garly decadent, the decayed mid 
the funereal, is deployed more tell- 
ingly still in the anecdotal, biogra- 
phical - sketches. And Cnrruthers, - 
best of Mr Thomas’s awful people, 
kicked out of school for love of 
perverse books, even pub? in a 
notable second appearance— unless 
it is a descendant pf Wfc-rB* ; the 
■gch'oqlmastor/who makes a in an pf 
you c onstan ' win klin g hifi owtt 

' filmy secrets nllt of ybiu: imagina- 
tion. 

Far less substantial than Donold 
.Thomas’s . ..madeira ■ and seedcake 
poems, a' lot^ at;,least, oE Christo- 
pher Middleton’s prefer a more 
precarious existence, teeterlu g 
across the page, in impressionistic, 
jagged spines, ait bast a set of thin 
and spindly constructions. These 
typewriter sculptures 'in the driest 


souls keep brooking down. fl Man- 
delstam to Gumilev 3920” rises to 
charting a ease of affection: but 
tlie gift that Mandelstam offers 


dead bees — apt emblem, of course, 
of Mr Middleton’s gobbet-liean 
mode — and they're e "stink of 
dead words”. And It takes a foot- 
note to specify that “ Mdrlndol 
Interior 1970” fs actually referring 
to Vietnam horrors. 


. carefi 

ing' rashly: eventful - thi: 
verbs— ore not all that Mr 
niff 


like 


ton provides. Admittedly.. it 1 is an 
asset of a kind to. have -tho Undis- 
trwsed gaze of; WlUy - Ronls^s 
.Camera (celebrated in “ Lq nu -Pro- 
vencal ”), but distressing ., and 
huxnqn events .yrill . keep pressing 
in. Indeed there is a good, deal of 
mention of Biafrg, Buqhenwald, 
Treblinka, “death ; cempe’V and 
pogroms. ;Tbe troulble. is that the 
jpo^mr attempts ; to humanise [their 

v . 11 : .- .. 

i . .•>- . • , . I-' :j 

i . r- 
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The war beyond the Pyrenees 

L 1 1 i" . ■ -. -1 L.r..'. —T. 1- . T crossing ihc xirais of (Jiimihar editor of L*Echo Ac Paris, was to 

TT , , D There is absolutely no proof that see the error of his ways before the 

iiV Herbert Soutiiwortll J. A. Prinio dc Rivera went tu Cer* end of the Civil War ; and after the 

. _ niuny in February 1936, nor do fall of France, exiled in New York, 

— L-i- ' -JIJL - - £ we possess any evidence tliat San- he sought to bring to His own coun- 


UAYI.i WINOKATIi PIKE : Juno— 1 who did go to Germany— 

«■ e ! „» I- ^ snnka to the Germans about aid for 

Ct a ffuerie d Cspjgne B rebellion. It would not have been 
iSMo-lJ.i-i . . , logical for either to have done so, 

467pp. Pun's: Presses Univcrsiiaires quite apart from die fact that plans 


jurjo — who did go to Germany— try that foreign aid which he had 
spnka to the Germans about aid for been so instrumental in denying a 


de France. 


h rebellion. It would not have been few years earlier to the Spanish 
logical for either to have done so, people. J 

quite apart from the fact that plans r am il0l a ,. gu j n g that the French 
for n rebellion were not very Far peo ., [e d . i(J not have tlie right to 
r . rmas a ; advanced at tliat time. Had , the what the Blum government 


David Wlneojte PJtc, a nwn frnn. nilgH^hio £££ 

Kent, a student at McGill, with CO mroI of the fleet and become “ e flr ‘ s “1} « 

doctorates from Stanford arid niHr00 ned Jn Africa with their only PV rp S so 0 [,! 10C l t nE ai . j to u t ,e S i 5an ‘ 

To i' louse, and now head of the or g an i70d units, to the point where ,sb . Republic. It could have been 

social, sciences division, of the on |y German and Italian air assis- 8i l 1 ^i! S | tP 


7. j 1 , I ■ • 1 

• '{■ !• ; i 
i j j : 


American College in Paris, has for ta[ f ce could aav0 thclr enterprise, “ ,um ‘ • W > 11 was nor. rusrarmns 
some years been examining the re- ic seemg hardly possible that they ba Y e rl S>it alld the obligation to 
lation of France and Frenchmen WQU Ld have none ahead with the i ud ® e the performance of the press 
to the Spanish Civil War. This, his venlure vi£ w c f the risks. 38 teey judge statesmen and gen- 

fourth book on flie subaect is a Angel vi5BS hag advanced ^ erals. French statesmen and 
dey.dapment of his Stanford disser- theais that Hitler took hlg deris | on generals made mistakes during 


Blum I ”, but it was not. Historians 


[jim.oeif suggests mi am nu n VC- p vrent , cs „ ||t i tQ rejl i..,. .liffirulr 

iis ssusnn- i.aViS 

culled "The French People and 


alter native 


t! j j ■ • j 
i» m* 

• i!' ,!M 
i '■ ; : ?i ijiH;-. 

■ ? <ij . 

i ■; ;i- : I !,:■!,■ !!. 

\ \ .*!£■'•! i 5 '-! - 
l i« ? ! S 5 ! ■■■ • : ij • 

;i ;|i ; i. 

S K: ■ h ■' : ! 


“ ,V 


culled " The French People and 
ihe .Spanish Civil War, as seen in 


Piihrer would 


himself 


and rephrasings oF the French press 
during the Spanish Civil War with- 
out concluding chat the conservative 
French press of that epoch was a 


Z as menaced on his western border, but national disaster. 

(n C Ji i s f pr evi o n s C wr iti ngs, 1 DrM* Dr ! ike ^ : “ 

nil inf snnrcp mnlp.rlnl Vnnific frnm oE Germanic expansion to the east oue dans n’imnorl 


Hi- ft 

f !,■ 

i'; !” 
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chief source material conies from 
the daily and weekly press, backed 
up with details gleaned from pre- 
fcctoral reporLs found in souLh-weac 
France. 

The author does not pretend to 
give us an account o<f nhe activities 
of the French goveanuneiu related 
to the Spanish Civil War. Whnt 
we do find in his book is louglily 

what the average Fcenoli newspaper- m'esT loosed" dd inTn intermin P xq ^ site mediocrity. Look at the 
reader .could have known about the able debate which lasted beyond the J[, l n elevaiu PO» d eraffons of Wladimir 
subject; we see what he had avail- years of the war itself dOrmesson and Guermantes ” in 

able oil which to form an opinion. it was, in fact, the ultra- react ion- Figaro onGuernica. Many mem- 

HIs ever-preocc upydrt g problem my Roman Catholic daily, L'Echo P e ? s of , th i Fre "p h Academy— sym- 
was : fc j2 eutralIt X l ' intervention ? de Paris J informed b v Spanish bo ? . o£ the . eiite— offered their 
non-intervention ? What constituted traitors within the Paris embassy opmions on the Spanish Civil War 
neutrality ? intervention ? non- which on July 24 revealed Blum’s in die P ress ; but die Academy was 
intervention ? The work proper is plans for aiding Madrid. This report “P^eavy with intellectual nonend- 
even divided into two parts concern- was perhaps die most influential des - The two members of this 
ing this problem ■ "Les limitds do French news story oF tlie Spanish august assembly most often cited 
J intervention (July 18, 193G- Civil War ; it not only brought to a ^ Dr Pike, Charles Maurras and 

I e urn ary 1937), and La comedic halt Blum's intentions to help the d'Ormesson, were always wrong in 
? £.J a nun-intervenison (February Spanish Republic and crystdlized thalr fact s about Spain. 


Dr Pike writes : “Bn France, plus 
que dans n’importe quelle autre 


° n - 2 f* collaboration aux journaux.” It ivas 

fe a a ‘ d tb .? Spanish true that the French press pub- 

S/to .he illnSh K^MIe Zt ll^l“ r .‘ lc . l .fj 

ssiMiSss v fcs sarsBMS-sss-s ssa 

3 aid in 


press opposed 


ail intermin- 


1937 to t-be end of the war). 


plans tor aiding Madrid. This report 
was perhaps die most influential 
French news story oF the Spanish 
Civil War ; it not only brought to a 
halt Blum's intentions to help the 
Spanish Republic and crystdlized 
French right-wing opinion in oppo- 
sition to those intentions, but it euso 


■ When tlie Civil War broke out “ W tendons, but it also 

the prime minister of the Fneoch on Hitler's decision to in- 

Fopuiar Front gov er rune lU. • Lfian tervene ia Spain. (Henri de Kerillis, 


ropuier Front government. • Ldan iervens m opain. (tier 

Blum, was Instinctively for giving ' 

aid to the Spanish RoipubUc. As T 

lite author points out on a number I PCCATH 

of occasions, the sale of arms by i-iViJijUlIk 

a legitimate government to another 

legitimate government was a per- f f p 

foctly Jiotimal and legal act. Some n • n « 
war matfiriel was sent to Republican -By Brian BOItd 

Spam from Prance during the f-lret • 

week of the conflict, but then ."!i. , ilij 

Blum began to hesitate, troubled by KENNETH MACKSEY : 


French right-wing opinion in oppo- • L’Echo de Paris counted at least 
sition to those : intentions, but it mso four academicians In its atablo : 
weiglied on Hitler's decision to in- they were all for Franco. Henri 
tervene in Spain. (Henri de Kerillis, Mnssis made hia Curtsy to Franco 


and wrote his thank-you article on 
his return to France. Even Francois 
Mauriac, who later made Ills amends 
at least to the Catholic Basaues, was 
one of the architects of tne right- 
wing a Rack on Blum in July and 
August 1936. The weeklies of tlie 
right, Candida, Je suis partout and 
Gringo ire, with high circulations 
and “ grands dcrivains ” such as 
Gaxotte and Brasillacli, were invari- 
ably ill-informed about the situation 
in Spnin. 

Dr Pike docs not always stop his 
narrative to posit, hi the light of the 
latest research, the truth or the 
error of each bit of information 
which the press divulged to the 
French people. He tells us of tlie 
work of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, not as It Is revealed by tho 
records of the committee itself, but 
as the French press recorded that 
work. (It is true that the copies 
of the Non-Intervention Committee 
papers held in France by the Qua! 
d’Orsay are forbidden to researchers 
until 1986-1989, although anybody 
wishing to consult them can pur- 
chase copies from « reprint house.) 

It is, of course, a combination of 
petty carping and dirty pool to 
demand or the author of a scholarly 
work information that does not fail 
within the limits he has meticulously 
drawn up for his work. But there 
are moments when, in reading Dr 
Pike's text, I would have preferred 
liim to stop for a moment to say if 
this or that information given to the 
French people was exact or inexact, 
or that ho offer 'me his own opinion 
on a given assertion. 

He reproduces tlie account that 
Henry L6mery, senator and former 
Garde des Sceaux, gave to the right- 
wing press of nis 1938 visit to 
Franco, In which the CaudU'lo told 
the credulous caller that " National 
Spain has appealed to no country 
for aid ”, and that it was only after 
lie saw die skies of Spain black with 
Soviet aircraft that he decided to 
"buy” planes from Nazi Germany. 
Franco’s statement was a lie from 
beginning to end and I regret that 
the readers of Dr Pike’s book are 
not bluntly informed of the fact, 
even at the risk of repetition. Dr 
Pike recounts die “ proofs ” of a 
communist conspiracy J n Spain 
which Jacques Bardoux (President 


in secret documents" v* 1 !: 
not add that 
shown them to haw?*® 1 - 
fakes. I think Dr 5f* s .' 


**£eS' I think Dr Pika Sm! 
told his readers the *SSf 

for it underlines 
poverty of French J . 0 * 4 
thinking on the Spanish 0 ?-* 
Perhaps Dr Pike 
Ming his unrivalled fifc 

these problems to wide?S? 
area and offer us a 
La Franco et lea 
guerre d’Espagno^. 

In ono note Dr Plk« . 
Koestlor to die effectlui 
after Munich, gave Sp^te 
hands of fascism as an fin £ : 
presont, for tha weddinft- ■ 
not take place until Aui£ g 
in Moscow. Pike’s textViffi 
note refers, seems to me tj? 
and measured, but still he£ 

nffpr ne lue n.m. 


Lessons of the Resistance 


to “setting Europe on fire ” by fan- 
ning the flames of hatred in Nazi- 
occupied countries, this account 
Shows 1 clearly that partisan move- 
ments were weak and ineffective 


t v I 
li . 

IR' 


S 87' e ^u« » ill Bsitate, trouDied By KENNETH MACKSEY : during the period of German con- 

risJ s r l ^ « cU,onr °' E,,i:opo in w ' r,d pas 

-SSE- Har, - Davls ' M “ cG,bb0 ”- 3SR. JS. SSTHiSSlSS 

munjsts found themselves promat- 5mi flCt£n ® 0,1 “The Demand for wifi 
ing a policy of non-intervention a MiHta/iy History” in these columns d f ^ 

policy docilely accepted by thS S™' November 13, 1969), Michael Ks, ^ ln,y a $ e , 1,ands . of the 
Spanish F rente Fopufan It was in f lQward remarked rljat successive i- resu ^ t0 | ^^. n on insurrec- 
this moiijier that tiw basic rights of of truth the Second c ' ei ' nianfl 

die Snail Jsh { n .World War are revealed as more Intervened violently, killing many 


Reflecting on “ The Demand for 


:thls mourner that 'tine basic rights of °* r truth about tlie Second 

die Spanish Republic in inter- World War are revealed as more . . . , - . - 

nattioiral law were bartered away °fn documents are released and more J®®? 10 ^ ep T ordn S abou ^n thou- 
exchange for a promise by Geimnnv I u«™*d r a written. Moreover, “ de- sand wikers, indeed for the most 
apitl Italy that was being broken ta ^ ed study of that war not only ^ est “' n coun- 

as it was being given. These riiihta F dve ^ s mWB of what was happen- policed themselves so that Ger- 

were lost for ever, ai>d iSien m in «; t0 us ,he "i it enables us to ™ QI li orc !f ! W01 / " ot overairetched 
the L ensuiiig months die French understand a great deal more about ji\i°“ up ® t i on . In these con- 

right-wing press polemic! zed con- bas happened to us since”, ditions, and with little help from 

cernlng. French help for the -K e nnetli Mactesey,- a former regular putside, partisans could make no 
Republic,' it was always on the basis ’ S, ffIcer who fought in north-west * impassion unless prepared to sus- 
of .violarions of die Notv-Inter-vcntlan ^urope in 1944 and 1945, has also tain 7T an d provoke — • enormous 
Piet, with haver a reference to the b ?- en reflec dng on the long-term casualties. 

violations of the inalienable riohtx ?.\ feots . of . war and. does not By contrast German brutality in 


hand rather than brute force ” : 
elsewhere he contrasts " cool 
uniformed quality” with "hot 
headed plahi-clothed quantity”. His 
attitude to tho Jawlsh resistance ia 
ambivalent. He praises the horoic 
resistance of the Warsaw Ghetto in 
the uprising of April 1943 and 
Justly remarks that "the martial 
performance of this most harassed 
of all people is truly remarkable 
taken in proportion to overt resis- 
tance to modern police states ”, Yet 
he also asserts that "elsewhere the 
Jews mostly allowed themselves to 
be herded to their doom with a 


w\ ■ 

■hk ! 


exchange for a promise by Germany 
apul Italy that was being broken 
as It was being given. These rights 
were losi for ever, and when in 
the ensuiug months die French 
ra gilt- wing press polemicized con- 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
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violBtloiw of the inalienable rights 
of tnb legal Spanish government to 
purchase arms. 


casualties. 

By contrast German brutality in 


dke what he finds. In The Partisans Eastern Europe and Russia was so 
Of Europe in World War IT lie extreme that partisan resistance 




It is evident from this hunk tbnt trac ^„ Uie current vogue for grew ever more intense and wide- 


with recent studies of Jewish resis- 
tance. 

As the tide of war turned against 
Germany the potential value of 
partisans obviously Increased. In 
contrast to tho Soviet Union, the 
Western Allies never succeeded in 
coordinating the activities of the 
myriad resistance groups and cells 
operating in France and the Low 
Countries. This was in part due to 
lack of faith in irregulars but per- 
haps more to political complica- 
tions: Stalin was far less embar- 
rassed by his Polish equivalents of 
de Gaulle. Consequently, despite the 

fflinurhlrlallrr .ilL - i _ 


The industrious landed gentry 


By G. E. Mingay 


GRAHAM MEE : 


Aristocratic Enterprise . enterprise. 

The Fitzmlliam Industrial Undtf- ^ examilli 


takings 1795-1857 

222pp and 5 illustrations. Glasgow : 
Blackie. £5.95. 


It seems clear to me to*, 
lug Dr Pike’s book thatSuS; 
not have given Spain to thet 
powers as a present in autu*. 
for Hitler and Mussolini h rife 
received it as a cadeau ft 
failles in July-August of fo 
the wedding had already taL 
in Munich in September J& 

It not the primary responsiWa 
France and England to an S-, 
from the fascist powera, 
that of the distaat sad met’ 
Soviet Union ? 

This excellent bo ok, meads} t 
students of the Sp»u& CM War,> 
also a necessary text tor all if™ 
interested in the Emm ot tin m 
mediate pre-Second YioriA YiV 

J 'cars, and is especially valuable L] 
ts insights into the French ok 
I t was n press more bigotri c 
more extremist than that of Engk. 
or the United States, bat p«L- 
for that reason more fasdnnitr 
read. Dr Pike on one page 
us the not-too-remote anca»; 
the Vietnam war slogan: "1L. 
lovo, not war." The Mncmi . 
Palenilny, a frequem contrimn 
Toulouse’s, right-wing PK«i l , 
raged by the thought n ]G 
Frenchmen going to right sr 
fascism, observed; “Ceip 
franqais . . . feraient mieax«c 
vaillcr h la re population 
France.” E 


Chagrin at la P/rid raised a M 
of protest by suggesting i"Ff 
extont of French wartime 
tion and subsoquont , se vjfs\ 
Rather surprisingly in 
belief that the horoic sifl 8 . • 
resistance has been 

Mr Macksey comments that ^ ,, 

to restrict tho film's showW ' = 
Justified. J. 

. . Tho book concludes wither: 
for restraint in modern 
cent of tlie Ideas of Lid*B.£ 

If only the opponents w 
bad refrdined from e KC8 ^ 
partisan activities, , ■ 1 . . 
Warfare might ihen rt J?S 

to the more limited kitjr J;‘ - v 
hands of professionsb ¥&$• 
mal desires are to achWjr* • 
nomical victory. .... 

formed armies once 
sibi-e tradition of Hve a»J? £*** 
reaching tenuously “ 

age of chivalry • end ^ & 
when the losing “tie TtSjd k- 
the call of regale*®^. I; 
common sense. . ' '1 , jiI- ' 

The autiior is 1 

admit that such ddfti' ■ 

bably have, been of 
tags to the Germans, but ujg’ap, 
thou reconsiaerwjm. 
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The Lumleys Saunde^o ns as 

Landowners, 1600-1900 
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ib !f| ■ 

p. : ,n 

Mm 


ordinatad by the 
Germans econo- 
Kaminsky’s ‘■'■and 


.superficially impressive disruption 

and- 

Normandy" landings, Mr 


im a scholarly viewpoint this is i. ai * d - ‘.Yugoslavia . in-.; partieular, ■ a 
i yory sati sfactory_ study,; The' peculiarly, difficult . area for ; tbe 
station pf ten lapses into joUr- Gerirjans tO subdue.- Indeed only in 
6 J £l3 ai?tor »I 1 bf Yugodajjla .dld the . partisans pl&y' 

'W ^.The Pulsating Under-;, “ jmpotWhf vole than regular 
'Ll.thsro aL’e no'. foomoW and foraes irt- liberating the: 


Gibraltar, ,In one of hfe , rare errors . j. naldse ■ (tme^ chapter,' i for example; , Yugoslavia did .the partisans play' 
of fact (or So It seems to iriej, Df Pulsating .under-;, “ mote important rels than regular 

Pike. says. :tiiat? ; :Generel . 1 SBrtjurJa, ;' no'^lrtdW.and; forties irt- liberating the touhtry, 

the dxjlpd leader of .. tl\f ' :faiferf ...only 1 K •brief' bibliography.; Hpwever’; and only there did the predomibant 
nutsdl of. 1932;. sn'dtbo ^Spanish these.' limitations; are pbt fatsti 1 pards4n ; movement succeed' ip .fort*, 
fascist leader. Jos^ Autonio P/imo hoc^e ^duthw's piu-no^ li nroe ; *ng a 'permanent government. : 
de Rivera went to Germany in ' PblemicaJ, than 1 seholetly/j. v Wher * i As a . + ar , ,ii ' ' ■■ let, ■ ,' * 

•FdWuary 1936 .“and received there ^ attempt npopuiar ^ tytithtol*, .of 1 . : 0t« 
the promise of support.. If they .a tapldlrexpnhding Bbecialist Uter-.' 3? r ..nffni. lavai ? r ?- 
laimcned a military insurrection, aturo. he Has written n vlgoroiis tract . . parties 


jicuiaings, mr 

Macksey argues that both in terms 
of supply and 'redeployment the 
Germans Suffered but a marginal 
.embarrassment. On the debit side 
thev enacted terrible retribution, 
including the massacre of the whole 
population! of Orddour-sur-Glane. 
The lessqn, pleariy stated, is that the 
miUtaiy benefits ot barman war- 

.■Massr* & vti * pWd 


j^'the atfebunt settled with 
the defeat -of. the Nazis, Their de- 
■parture . W fallowed by « £ e 
S®7ltaMe: sludge of retributiori ”, 
S 'W ! crimes were ..perpe- 
tmed in. the sacred name of the 
Thousands j of collabbra- 
pr. suspect were shot out 


of warfare is wiaeiy L 

twnately the snags 

obvious to Mr MJJrXiSnt 1 ^ 
to the 'reeded. Th® PjfrrfjffJ 
for guerrilla warfare 
attributable to sqcgesses ss ^ 

as China, Vietnam and 

simply to the European 
in tea Second World r, I Jf J 

clear what proportion ^ 

present lawlessness deme - ^ 

legacy of : the. antiW \ 

The unpalatable , ]es *f n n PJ S ( 
drawn teat irregV^ °R^Titf 


use of support if they « Tapldly^expaViding sbeclnUst liter-, jjffl? favo, ?«. 

a military insurrection aterc hejias writt^n n VJgoroiis ti'aa . ! J c a h U 
ho Spanish government: ' &r, tile. times ; - , rjs^i- Air Ser- 


Bulir o; 
rasingly 






laws 

Mackssy’s hopes for * 
ted warfare 

;-n 

Nari^pfirtisanf. ‘ ■ 


— by landowners, and was shipped and nnemometer, us well as a new Among other activities, the family 
from pons and in vessels whose winding system and a safety lamp, was prominent at one lime in Lin- 
existence owed much to uristocrutic t j,- ig reinforces the point that cnlnshirc politics, and their large 

:r- enterprise. aristocratic owners of industrial * n * varied sources of income 

In examining this industrial and enterprises necessarily men of un- proved useful when there were 

. commercial face of lanrfownership, specialized education and wide and election expenses to meet. The 

1 ' historians first tended to consider varied activities were very much in entertainment of the freemen of 

its obvious importance for private the hands of their agents or man a- Lincoln at the Reindeer Hotel in 
family revenue, its often significant gers. Their undertakings were grow- ihe election of 1774 was evidently 
part in raising families from j ng va ] ue anj complexity in an a riotous occasion ; the bill of £366 
obscurity Into the first rank, or of ago when professional standards and Included tho loss or breakage of 
as saving eminent nut impoverished qualifications were Ill-defined or 12 dozen wine glasses, five dozen 
holders respected utles from non-existent, when, indeed, experi- wine beakers, thirteen pewter 
zn financial COliapSC. InQt lnclUSLTlQl nnrp nn^l nppcAnol rnnutminn iuai-ii nlatM. rhrL-o teasnnous. twcniv-six 
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informed and in command nf ,in 
impressivo array of sources. Never- 
theluM, one must ilnulu iliu «■ is (in m 
of ti'ying to cram so much into so 
little. The English enclosures »»i' 
i lie eighteenth century, for example, 
on which large volumes and innum- 
erable articles have been wriiivii, 
arc sensibly and perceptively dis- 
cussed, but within the space of only 
three pages. 

A major weakness of the brief 
survey of this kind is that it is 
impossible to bring out the wide 
variety of local and individual cir- 
cumstances which, for example, 
inform the new books on the Fitz- 
williams and the Scarbroughs. Per- 
haps because he is obliged to point, 
broad-brush, a picture which in- 
cludes the backward latlfundia of 


and commercial revenues were 
significant in these respects, 
especially in the later eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, goes 


j.nnt industrial ence and pcrsoQa | reputation were plates, three teaspoons, twenty-six eastern Europe as well as the 

fi,«« nU °5 « We . re tee only guides to a manager’s know- “salts”, and six decanters. The advanced farming systems of Eng- 

respects, i cd g e and ability. The consequent ninth Earl was notable for his loud nod Holland, the author's eon- 

on, 1 ? islltcenttl Importance of reliable “viewers ” or development of the embryo resort elusions tend to the gloomy. His 


and nineteenth centuries, goes aBe i US ; s we ll brought out in T. W. of Skegness on the Lincolnshire 
without saying. What has been less ueastall’s A North Countru Estate, coast as a “ model watering plncc 
explored is the economic, non- and a nu mber of his chapters are The extension there of the railway 


(*>PP- J* 84 family objects %o which] «h S^TB AfifiJTS JS 

and Hudson. ts.wi revenues were sometimes put, and i inrf nnr] rh» mln« ruH 


provided the original stimulus for 


countryside is one of poor peasants 
dominated by powerful lords, a 
countryside In which investment in 
the land was low, and the soil’s pro- 


towerful 


£1.50). 


revenues were i sometimes pur, ana ling ^ sa f a g uard [ ng the mines and the project, and tho growth of rival ducrivity correspondingly meagre, 
s also question or me preeme f arm property let out to tenants. Mablethorpo nearby, presented an Despite some Improvements in 

part tekeii by the Imidoiwers in s j xt h Earl of Scarbrough was added incentive. Nearly a hundred techniques, and despite numerous 


■ JhWiv tmimfn-iai TllB sixtb Earl of Scarbrough was added Incentive. Nearly a hundred B 

Many volumes of aristocratic coi- the management of then industrial evidently much more In his agent's ncrcs was taken from the estate's revolts, the peasants rem: 

respon dunce have published tne interests. hands than was die fifth Earl Fitz- farmers and laid out In roads and oppressed and deprived, as 

scandal ami gossip of the lBIU, ‘-u- On the first point, soma recent william. Writing to his coal agent in building plots, and tho new town surplus product was npprupr 
classes, their vying for inace ana studies, notably that by Eric Durham, Lord Scarbrough confessed development was widely advertised by tho lord for his private cons 

promotion, their lit tie trivial con- Richards In T/ie Leviathan of his inability to make decisions on on railway stations in the midlands tion. Only with tlie eventual 

ccrns. originally intended tor Wealth (1973), have shown that " the underground work, which it Is and Yorkshire. The Earl favoured lapse of feudal relations an<i 

.strictly private consumption, vicim industrial wealth could bo rcdistn- not t0 bo suppos’d I can under- his new resort with a lengthy visit rapid changes in tech un logy o 

s ucli works the aristocracy Mten bated in unexpected ways. In the stand”. He told the agent that he in the summer of 1878, putting up nineteenth, and twentieth cent 

appear as effeto, potty, snouois , case of his subject, the Suthcr- idled on his reputation os an expert with five servants and two pairs did tills situation change, 

mitl above all, superfluous. For lands, revenues from the Bridge- in tha mnttcr of settling a new lease of horses at die Soa View Hotel, T i,i D mi. «... » . 

many of them, it is true, Wc re- wa ter Canal were siphoned off for 0 f the mines, since “many of the and no doubt enjoyed tho bracing conveys the ch 

velvet! around their family affairs. t i, e relocation and employment of propositions are describ’d in such atmosoliere which was to become Et r _ of n fT aria11 *® cl ety hi nmi 

costly forms of sport, extravagant displaced Highland crofters in (neculiar. I Blip ES advorriTS eastern Europe, but it conno 

ciucrtaimnents, and visits w other settlements on the Scottish coast, pose w tee Coal Trade) tiiat you adSamace "Ppltod to tfie advanced We 

great families in other great houses, There is evidence from other may imagine, J do not understand I 1nr ^ wherfi feudalism 

all bent on spending their time in families, too, that industrial income them but wherever I do, I perfectly A rrJSS flwa . y , a , c an an L ly daM 

the same unEruitful ways. waa diverted into agricultural approve^ of^ MswerV t " A tfoith CoMtov BMMi um) it woj would certainly not be true 

_ .. . x . . .i,_ invKtm ant nr nepri to keen down “”P rove ™ yr aj,sw rs • ■ • ■ coal from the Yorkshire estate example, of the wealthy, proart 

eiUte role in^overnniMt^l^”!*]? the farmers’ rents on the agrlcul- A North Country Estate, however, which came to be of particular sig- tenant-farmers who in Euglan 
hnch Parlia- tural sector of the estate. has a much wider context than the mficance in the Scarbiough estate joyed the advantages of low 

Kl dWn riS ^ ! P^H.rp nF nine- technical complexities of mine and revenues when agricultural depres- ond landlord-financed imp 

meat and su Mjcal affmrs, right This particular feature oE nine f arm manHeement. The book traces slou caused falling farm rentals in ments. The real difficulty in 

down to ^a date winch is remarkably teenth-century Ian downs rship does ^ growth of an estate whose vari- tha late nineteenm century. tainina tlie broad analyse is 

re«ri«ed ld c£S *i mpSseTupml “°ork “revieS hert T^o^f them ou°. 8 Sham,® Lincolnshire 6 and Frank E. Huggettis book is quite Indiviauai countries, and 

Khv SS£ Yorkshire elements became united different. Thejheme of The land «8io ns within : countries, had 


techniques, and despite numerous 
revolts, the peasants remained 


interests. hands than was die fifth Earl Fitz- farmers and laid out In roads and oppressed and deprived, as their 

On the first point, some recent william. Writing to his coal agent in building plots, and tho new town surplus product was appropriated 
studies, notably that by Eric Durham, Lord Scarbrough confessed development was widely advertised by the lord for his private consiunp- 
Rlchards In T/ie Leviathan of his inability to make decisions on on railway stations in the midlands tion. Only with the eventual col- 
Wealth (1973), have shown that " the underground work, which it is and Yorkshire. The Ear] favoured lapse of feudal relations and the 
industrial wealth could bo rcdistn- not t0 bo suppos’d 1 can under- his new resort with a lengthy visit rapid changes in tech un logy of the 

kitsnrl in unavnortAfl urouo In flirt 3 u it. 4.11 * 1 . - 1 . _ ■ . ■ • a jama . . . -i.*- . 1 . . • . . , ^ . 


buted in unexpected ways. In tlie stand”. He told the agent that he j n the summer of 1878, putting up 
case of his subject, the outlier- idled on his reputation as an expert with five servants and two pairs 
lands, revenues from the Bridge- j n the mnttcr of settling a new lease of horses at die Soa View Hotel, 


water Canal were siphoned off for of the mines, s i nce * nMmy „f the an d no doubt enjoyed the bracing “"? r ". ys - t,,e cn ? r ‘ ,c : 

the relocation and employment of propositions are describ’d in such atmosphere which was ta become eastern Eurano "rnn'^nr* hi' 

displaced Highland crofters in tedinical Terms (peculiar, I aup- skoenesVi most hiehlv advertised «« r 1 “ ur opo 1 but It cannot be 
settlements on the Scottish coast. S w ri,. Cokl Tradel that vou m0St S y aavortl9ea epphed to tfie advanced Western 


nineteenth, and twentieth centuries 
did this situation change. 

This analysis conveys the charac- 


pose, to tee Coal Trade) that you advantage. 


There is evidence from other may imagine, I do not understand 
families, too, that industrial income them but wherever I do, I perfectly 
was diverted into agricultural approve of yr answers . . ' 

investment or used to keep down 

tiie farmers’ rents cm the agrlcul- A North Country Estate, however, 
tural sector of the estate. has a much wider context than the 


countries 


feudalism 


But it is coal that figures large in swept away at an enriy date. It 
A North Country Estate, and it was would certainly not be truo, for 
cost from the Yorkshire estate example, of the wealthy, progressive 
which came to be of particular sig- tenant-farmers who in England on- 
nificance in the Scarbrough estate joyed the advantages of low rents 
revenues when agricultural depres- and landlord-financed Impro ve- 


in sus- 
is that 


re«ri«ed choS imposed upou SUSf here tStc of them Durham, Lincolnshire and Frank E. Huggettis book is quite indjviauai countries, and even 

team hv nrevailine attitudes and 125, iI!T ^remed'wite tee man- Yorkshire elements became united different. Tho teeme of Tfie Land regions within countries, had their 

ffine rScra of fiiSnc? Snd aS2« considSnK in dl in tee hands of the third Earl of Question and' European Society is own kinds of agrarian structure., 

administration 1 it mUh be arE^d o! tee urope? Scarbrough in 1739. Of the two not the impact of a single landed thefr own kinds of landlords, and* 

thm te? landed iStarest di^not BSl under aristocratic ronSoh families mainly contributing to this family on the communities living on {heir own land questions. The prob- 
make too bad a i?b of mvamtai cS-lham See's friSmtic Enteri result the Saundersons Were per- the estate, but the total effect of lom of regional and temporal diver- 

SSreJmry In tei^ nimterate a S SSa ff en^ ^cw^wlth ihe haps the less remarkable, though tlie structure of landownership. -tor ^mnlws _the short general survey, 

turyf whin revolutions against tbe cSSfuct of tee south Yorkshire in-’ it had some distinguished members, changes in land “J ‘ a fc”' ^pSfldnl and* m"sllad!nV 

existing order were endemic, tee dustrfal undertakings under the as for instance tee Nicholas Saun- Mr Huh exercise. P 8 

British aristocracy at least achieved fourth Earl Fitzwilliam and his buc- derson who did much to build up pean society as a whole. Mr tiug- , 

n Hi-ndunl. npurdful. nnd ornrefnl rnunr. After Intro due inn the two tlie family property in the early I?tl’s treatment ranges oyer all The understanding of agrarian 


a gradual, peaceful, and graceful cessor. After introducing tee two tlie family property in the early 
abdication of power. It may bo owners, and apart from chapters de- seventeenth century. The Lumleys, 
equally worth notice that under voted to tbe estate ironworks and however,' pouid easily surpass -the 
their liberal and generally easy- coal-tar works, tee major part of the Saundersdns’ fourteentii-Century 
going regime the country created, book considers the development of origins, They went back to the rime 


exercise. 

The understand! ii i 


property in the early Betts treaunent ranges oyer all The understanding of agrarian 

_ century. -The Lumleys. Europe, and stretches from the Mid- society pnd its workings has to be 

i and however, 1 could easily surpass -the die Ages to the present, -it Is a. built ;Up piecemeal from detailed 

if the Saundersdns’ fourteenth-century bold: effort, especially when it has discussions, limited in scope and 

nt of origin*. They went back to tee rime « bo compressed Into a brief J6i period but nch. in depth.. The set • 
i the q f Edward the Confessor, and the Papes of text, many af which are pieces on indiwdwal regions or par- 
rdcu- length of their riedlgrea was such taken up by the elghty-faut illiatra- ticular estates provide, the essential 
of a «i arnuffe an irate comment from tions. Perhaps it would have been bricks and mortar with which a 
ng in T? raes t ■ « Ouch I diunaTcen wise* 1 to dispense with the pictures, vision of the complex whole play be 
needs teSs itlier nama' ™Tiy ” for, interestfog though they are. they constructed. But the difficulty, is 
rises. Adams imer namB was y do little towards helping the reader that as more end more materials are 
forth- In the story of the Scarbroughs to understand so difficult and com- assembled tbe task of raising so 
mself and their enterprises the author plex a subject. Mr Huggatt does complex an edifice becomes tee 
rt on himself has had a rich vein to mine, his best to do justice to his theme more formidable, and may be one 
ersed and he has packed a vast quantity in the limited space at his disposal, beyond tlie competence afliisterical 
notes of detailed material into his pages, and he shows himself to be woll- architects. 


landowners has changed a good f or weeks in making 

« °!S r tba 1 twenty years or P i Q yf H ir’s Outlines of N 
“i Pamcularly since the detailed pWaMooho. and read Mushi 


study of estate records was stimu- 
lated by the work of H. J. Habak- 


on Playfair’s Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy, and read Mushet on 
iron, Tredgold on the steam engine, 
and Babbage on the Oeconomy of 


kuk. The result has been to empiia- Manufactures. His personal interest 
nze the nature and significance of j n m {ning operations extended to . ■ ■■■■■ . imi; 

P anf jaatfdl SSS^SHSKSa: By Sidney PaUard 

long familiar to us. Tremendous Hangers involved in extending the , 

changes in the techniques and pro- di a rings too near old workings • . - - r~ 

duction of both agriculture and in- which might be full of water — and d, T. JENKINS j 


Yorkshire’s capital 


way In which the Information has the fluctuations described here — or. 
been / used. The only Investment it might hove doubled their bit pact.- 
ever considered in tee book is net It may be that we cannot know, 
fixed capital formation, deflu ed as except for a few firms, how repla- 
the difference between tee number cement expenditure was spread 
of mills existing In any one year aver tee trade cycle, but that is 


duatry necurred In Britain under he inquired personally Into the pen- Tha West Riding Wool Textile minus the number existing in the surely no reason to ignore the pro- 
the ■ political domination of the sions paid to old miners, the treat- r^uBtry, 1770-1835 previous year, mukiplled by an blem entirely* 

Jan downers. Their role, however. menc 0 f injured men, and the pen- Q f fixed Capital Forma- estimated average investment per 


was not -merely perzusaive. ln,the. aioas of tee widows left by men . ■ mill. This way of calculation makes . - • -i 

a **Cultural sphere their innovatory killed in accidents. His mines were PdlnMon Wiltshire 1 Paaold it imperative to ba vary accurate as I f\r* frpH it) 

achievements, centring on such Schnically advanced, and his i miners 3^p. Edb^on. Wiltshire, laaoiu ^ foundlng dates; but these are JUUC'JVCU 111 

figures as Turnip Tpwnsliend, Coke enjoyed a standard of housing and Researcn ruum. t/. u. Q ft en unknown, the date of first . ... - — : 

Holkham, the dukes; of Bedford; amenities (such as a library, niecha- . 1 ' ' " ' appearance In the records being ~ ' 1 

? ,r John Sinclair and many, others, n ics institute, and schools) superior 0 f the importahea of tee token instead. Moreover, many, HJWARD Wilson i 

nave long been known, , if widely to those found -elsewhere. • Yorkshire woollen Hnd -worsted in- Vaew" mills were tonveraiono of ; The Elies mereand Llangollen Cqnal 

misunderstood. One result of recent Much of tee discussion in dustr i es j n the Industrial Revolution buildings .from oteer iwas «o that u&po, Cfiicheiteri PhiUImore, 


J , 

• Cular, teeir' management of landed S^^ork ^was" thrown "on agenu. m odWn * hiTtory" of "its development i : Ignored and only tee increase of 
Property, the. stimulus they provld- w u ose precise role was only gradu- ^ ]aft comprehensive survey W is mill numb ere, not ,the actual f own- 
ed to such major advances as enclo- a uy defined. Up to the early 1830s Herbert Heaton’s, published -in ddtion of new mills, ia counted, 
sure, specialist breading, .and the t he coHiery manager still held tha , jj jg. one . of die. ' merits M • ; V.' 1 ' ' . ‘ 

cds^ under^rainage of ^eavy soUs tine and duties of House Steward, j). t,: jenkintia book tew it fills the la the long run, these dif- 
hlJri middl ° Bteeteente century, BeAjamin Biron. who succeeded. Jis g^p admirably, .at ns far as f erQn ces might even out, but they 
have beep, assessed in some detail, father iri this important position, ^h no i og y, location and investment ^ tp vitiate the conclusions on 
. Another resitit has been to bring really had «U. the , rejMMibtilje4 r fixed, capital are cpncerned. The B hbrt-term fluotuafiointj which are 
.to light Something less widely which nowadays would be : Information Is drawn, not only drawn from them.' A fort ion, since 

known or suspected Ahe Importance among 6 general .from the ‘many uSSSj tee - average annual vUue of mi]ls 

W their role in the fostering of ant, sales manager, personnel mana AjEfootfidsutv ' sources, but alBO. Ifoin ls ad arbitrary figure* derived from 


management, 


admirably. 


of- tee ' history of tee canal, discus- 
sion -nf related topics, such as the ' 


1 *1.A. C»JU1L -Ul A CIRiGU LUJ/lWij B WWW, UV 

n Browing use of iron for bridge con- ^ 


bench-mark 
and 2835 


i ruction, and anecdotal material. H« 
ras used ; hid . sources welj. .and 


/activity 'Iri 

.quarrying an 

carried 'oh In 
landed estate! 
tea. ; aristocra 


-Y ■ has used : hid . sources 

Me to assign thoroUghly. an'd his knowledge; and.' 
single love oft he caftal comes across well. 


in mminK, . ironwanang, '"**y*« ••-•r y wyesimant -vmuoo u .bhuw love Of the Canal Comes BCrOfiS W 

ng and brick making Was • two men. Indeed, were teb firs jj- a aut hor was. able to^draw or eyeq to tliree-yeOi 1 - averages. Even jjja' maps, admirable' ahd necess 
-oh In tee environment of great mining ^lne«s M t^ yorY ^ at ^ n cpmproho^ve xqore putzung w the lack of in*, fids to ^wmprehensfoh irrany buu* 

.estates, on land owned by shire coalfiald.Jn list of mfita and an ncoirato tebula- irt gross caplral formatitm, ^o^ cattals.^uld hav&been more 

1 -»d understanding Ji tion of tee caWttl tovastod by a . dn Ihe given depraciatiori Si “Slfe i^Sefed nom points : 


and gentry, 


rates this -must have been of ? the on a ji 0 f tliem. In the ihSss’ of . ” 
seme order of magnitude as the c a nai books, however, Hia rates 
net capital formation whloh forms «ihohg teose which succeed In trans- ' ' 


• ' .'SSSS&Ai aB0 ’ ■]& ’ *P eBtia cf ,tee; f Ji^Rlroo- Inaddi- and he has 1 taken bur knowledge of the ; exclusive renebr O s here. For all nd tting enthusiasm. 

; • I.WMS, ; river* f.puihplh& step forward: yet; oqe - 1 wa know, iiwesttneoit Ut capital cep-; ; • . . «t,1 Kirkinhit 

; ; ! uneasy ^b 9 ut ; the lecejnm^tei^ l^o smooth^ out r y* /?; 
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Alone in the Antarctic 
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By Michael Richey 

DAVID I.CfVIS : 

Ice Etiril 

j!7Ijip. Collin'. £.195. 

'* I will not sny it wus in\ possible 
anywhere to get in among tins Ice ", 
oh.crveri Ca|itain James Cook in llic 
jouniui of his second voyage, " hut 
I will assert lime the bare attempt- 
ing of it would be a very dangerous 
enterprise and what I believe no 
man in my situation would have 
thought of” M 1 ”, he goes on in a 
somewhat uncharacteristic passage, 
“ whose ambition leads me not only 
further than any other man has 
been before me, but as far as I can 
think it possible for man to go, urns 
not sorry at meeting with this 
imoj rupiion, as it in sonic jnen sure 
relieved us from the dangers and 
hardships inseparable with the 
Navigation of tlto South J’nlar 
regions.” Nn such qualms seem to 
have halted David Lewis in tho 
course of his extraordinary attempt 
|o circumnavigate the Antarctic 
continent on his own: “ Not just 
another single-handed first ”, as 
Hammond limes proclaims on tho 
cover of Ice Bird 3 " but the greatest 
small boat voyage into ice since 
ShackleLon’s." (The James Caird was 
not in fact In the ice, but one for- 
gives die hyperbole.) 

Dr Lewis seems to have pursued 
his objective with the fervour of a 
man possessed. Cook's “ dangers 
and hardships " were all there : no 
less than three times during his 
storm-tossed and on the whole deso- 
late .voyage, Lewis's small cruft 
Ice Bird was capsized, losing her 
mast on each occasion. For much 
of the time he was in pain from 
frostbitten fingers; he whs subject 
to every kina of deprivation, in- 
cluding weeks in A freezing tem- 
perature without hot food, punctu- 
ated by severe gales when -the main 
preoccupation became keeping the - 
craft afloat. He must indeed have 
shared .Cook's desire to go “ os far 
as it la possible for man. to go ”, for 
t even after the first crippling cap- 
- 'wp^n he might have sought 
shelter on the Chilean coast, lie 
never seems to have considered 
abandoning, or even modifying, 
what was after all a wholly concep- 
tual mission. "I do not myself", 
he writes, "fully understand Lite 
power that drives me on." The 
reader, too, becomes a bit puzzled 
Cook had after nil, 'the lofty pur- 
post of scientific exploration, albeit 
at o happier time for discoverers. 

Dr Lawis, however, is no mere 
adventurer. His contributions to 
navigation have boen substantial. 
In 1965 ho effected n roniarkublo 
circumnavigation in a catamaran 
.{aiialagous in performance to a 

The' second ‘volume of The Atlas .of 
Historic ' Towns, edited by M. D. 

L obeli flG8pp with' 2$ maps.' Scplar ! 
?reas, £25) deals with' Bristol, Cain-; 
bridge,. Coveotry and Norwich, each 
with, an essay and set of maps, and 
each also ' available as a separata 
fascicle,. The -essays describe the 
setting of each town,- th? history of 
'ts development and Its topographic 
layout, -.'.with full reference to 
original documentary sources and 
tt}Q most ' recent archaeological 
research. The.maps,.proditced under 
' the . direction. of W.'.H. Johns; are, 

. very good: aaoh town lias a foca- 
-tion. n>ap with Roman and.medicval- 
to-lflOO roads and the locations of 


Polynesian double cniinu) in the 
course of which lie navigated some 
2,500 miles without instruments ful- 
I owing a legendary Maori course 
using only the sun mid stars to 
steer by- in 196S-G9 undent research 
fellowship of the Australian 
Notional Ujiivurciiy lie spent. nine 
months in his nuxiliuiy guff ketch 
Isbjorn investigating the evidence 
for native navigation in the Western 
Pacific, learning Irnm the surviving 
practising navigators, voyaging with 
them in their canoes mid getting 
them to navigate Isbjorn by their 
methods. More recently he has been 
investigating the route-finding 


abilities of Australian aborigines, a 
subject of navigational (although 
nut maritime) interest to widen, 


almost whimsically in the circum- 
stances, be returned between the 
two halves of his Antarctic adven- 
turo. 

The hook begins with the fu under- 
mg in a gale nf Isljjorn bound from 
the Gilbert Isinuci* in Sydney where 
she wus due to refit for the Antarc- 
tic, and her hasty replacement by 
the 32ft steel auxiliary sloop Ice 
Bird. The objective was to skirt the 
Antarctic continent in the vicinity 
of GO'S, hopefully avoiding the pack 
icc to the southward and the full 
fury of the westerlies further north, 
and then, in about 65 l W, to turn 
south towards the Antarctic Penin- 
sula nnd cither the American base 
at Painter Station or the British 
Argentine Islands. This first leg was 
a distance of some 6,000 nautical 
miles. The return to Australia would 
be made by continuing the circum- 
navigation eastward. 

Ice Bird left Sydney towards the 
end of October 1972, stopping 
briefly at Half Moon Bay in Stewart 
Island, New Zealand, and then sail- 
ing towards the south-east. She en- 
dured a succession of severe gales 
in the forties and fifties, generally 
running under storm jib with the 
wind 15* on one or other quarter. 

On November 28, near the 60th 
parallel, with storm-force winds 
from the north-west and seas esti- 
mated at 40 feet, the boat broached 
uncontrollably and was knocked 
down to port, smashing the self- 
steering gear, shredding the canvas 
dodger and splitting the storm Jib 
in twO. Lewis had no 'option but ttt 
coniin lie downwind under bare 
poll?, steering from down below ; 
but the bone continually fell off in 
the troughs, virtually becalmed, so 
immense were the seas. Bv this time 
he was hallucinating badly, believ- 
ing hinisolf half the time to be on 
a sunny Australian beach — a device 
of nature, he foie, that enabled him ' 
to survive. 

The following day. the wind by 
then of hurricane force and the 
sen ’* like blizzard -swept white snow 
mountains ", a breaking wave 
crashed down on Ice Bird rolling 
her through. 360* in about a second. 

markets and important Roman 
settlement, more detailed maps of 
! the layout at about 1800, with major 
late medieval features superimposed 
(these detailed plans being In five 
or more colours for. clarity); and a 
series of monochrome maps with 
red overlay depicting medieval 
street names and parish boundaries. 
The treat hi ent of Coventry is scanty 
. compared with the other three 
towns. The type of i a formation con-, 
yeyed* could Hardly bciput over. in. 
a more elegant manner, and it is a 
pity that the cost- will -deter many 
people from buying • it, although 
the availability of each. , town 
separately . may: stimulate local 
interest. 


She was dismasted at deck level, On J 
t lie fore-hutch torn open, the hinges fare well 
s lining nnd the steel side of the for A us 
coach inuf opened up. The bom tells us, 
was half filled wiLh water but the tnent: _ 
pump blocked, so that he had to f icant, i 
nail by bucket for several hours to of ice 
get her dry. As soon as this was niented 
accomplished she was knocked flat miiralitj 
again, the life-rnft lost and the again p 
cabin mice more filled with water. Lewis 
in the midst nf all this devastation, j CM trei 
Lewis lost his gloves, to discover g ea |jm 
later time Ills munlicd and gashed ., a| .‘ t re , 
hands were in Fact frostbitten. jjj rt | |j 

In time he was able to rig a ghost 
Jury mast from a 10-ft aluminium sheathei 
spinnaker pole and proceed, steer- decks g 
Ing by hand under a partially ously si 
folded-over jib, at a speed of about real! fo 
1 knot towards his distant destine- m ost of 
tiod. He obtained sun sights to 
establish his position, relying on an A. cal 
estimated rate for lus wist watch and sht 
on which the calculation of long!- seu ant 
tilde in use now depend, tor the tered In 

radio, like the engine, was no wns no 

longer serviceable. Things looked prosper 
marginally better, although the Austral! 
chances nf making a landfall some able to 
2,500 miles away seemed Impossibly ice-axe 
remote. least n 

With temperatures below zero brushes 
and snow-showers the rule, gale make tt 
followed upon gale until, exactly 
two weeks after the first capsize, thing ui 

In Force 12 storm Ice Bird was made r 

again rolled completely over, this was, a 
time buckling part of the steel, ahead, 
pramhood frame so that egress from yards o: 
the cabin became difficult, and of passage 
course putting paid to the jury rig the at 
ns well. "A shutter has closed the pin 
between a week ago when I was unseen 

E art of the living world and since.” remain 
ewis records in his log for change* 
December 8, "Chances are from w 
negligible, but effort in spite of 
pain and discomfort. These lust arc y 
very great. ...” Then, on the | 
following day: "Surprising no fear _LAJL 
nt almost certainly having to 
die. ...” And on December 10: " s 1 " ■■■" 
“Shouting with pnin fingers after _ 
taking sights despite fine day." The Jjy f| 
shorthand alone is eloquent. _ 

On January 26, after a severe - 
northerly gale, Lewis climbed reluc- JUNK U 
tamly out of a wet sleeping bag to ^ c out 
sight, through the cloud wrack and 
towering wave crests, the vast ~ U3 PP- ■ 


On January 8, having made his 
farewells to the baso, Lewis set out 
for Australia. All was prepared, he 
tells us except for the human ele- 
ment: * l felt forlorn and insigni- 
ficant, in dread of loneliness, fearful 
of ice und slur ms, above all tor- 
mented by uncertainty as tu the 
mn ratify of tempting providence by 
again putting my life In pawn.” 

Lewis picked his wny across tiie 
ice-strewn mouth of the Weddell 
Sea. unable to sleep, or fur the most 
part rest, for fear of collision. Ice 
Bird, lie writes, " became like n 
ghost ship. ■ The freezing fog 
sheathed her rigging with ice ; her 
decks grew lee-glazed, and murder- 
ously slippery.” The peril was very 
real, for all tliut it was conccnlcd 
most of the time by fog or whltcout. 

A gale hit the boat a week out 
and she ran before ft streaming a 
seu anchor which ultimately shat- 
tered her self-steering gear. Lewis 
wns now faced with the daunting 
prospect of steering by hand to 
Australia. Iu due course he was 
able to rig up a whipstaff using an 
ice-axe for the shaft, and thus at 
least not freeze to death. His 
brushes with Icebergs at this time 
make terrifying reading : “ I stared 
out and saw nothing. Then some- 
thing unreal in the texture of the fog 
made me look again, and there it 
was, a pale ghostly monster dead 
ahead, no more than two hundred 
yards off . . . ”, and so on. One such 
passage strikes a personal chord: 
"the absurd delusion persisted that 
die place where we liad fled the 
unseen berg In the darkness would 
remain forever intact and un- 
changed, like some gloomy forest 
from which we had escaped Thu 


Illusion of place when aW. IT 

ocean is familiar to som c o I 

as difficul t to describe as -A 

plum. It has hounded 
occasions. 1 

-The last berg was . • ■> 

runrv 1, the boat uow httdS 5 ' ^- Y 
ward towards Australia. & i— 

ary 24 a severe northerly , ^ 

accompanying the warm IMl 

cyclonic depression dronnS *- fii.i 

suddenly to nothing, S J 

toppling skyward. The* S*. vJ 

uncanny stillness, and LcwiTfc- 1 fdi 


In medieval perspective 


By Leon Wieselticr 


n inrnnfng'j displayed, curt iM various exhaustiveness, accumulating 

SI JVjCj I IVC^ Mr.imls uf hi'-inrim! origin and in- many sources as possible for tl •• 

w v V/ riiiu'iia: sL-piiruicU and analysed. scholarly record. Those imcieo' >i 

....... , , ... , . Wouls for Wolfson wre " Hearing in u more accessible ami re.nl.:l • 

tarn such disiirirf ion whs tn v.i'd that cn till niprtrur 1 v phihisnpiiy is |,unys " concealing subnuTr,ni preson rut ion nf Woffsou's views .-• •• 

ulmir.upay in striptuie ti»r _ tho um rs-.futiallv cupagLij with rt-li- tliuugiits : nuiliing, he nmiiuaiucd, miviseil to tuin milter to his I'in-n 

f!rst time, i ic ^snlumr, ihe. ruiiiiiut ituiii r; r iK-iihrr n very drtiiiinng nor was fnrt nil oils in a text, no expres* nnd Philosophy of Spinoza. TI,. i • 

they will find that rmc treat, «• . 


11 A It It Y A. WOI.I-BON : 

Blmlivs in the History of Philoso- 

pity nml Religion 

Vutunie 1 _ , . . .... «.,.i 


achievement'; of the (.leeks io the telling flaw tlitie ilays. 5 ion cumpleU-ly arbiirtny, ibi rc-fot'- they will fin'd tliut rm’c treat, v. ■- 

transcenituilHj loqiumiiciils of Wulf-.uii’s mir.take, limvcvor, was ence exliaiu-mis, no iiKiaplmr or ing and liiuiginntivo scEiolai ■ ]... , 

divine leveiaimn. l lie Plnloinc syn- not wiiliout Its fruits. He placed nil image uiiiin-ly ornamemal. These iciiderud in a lucid nnd vivau-. 

thesis was inl.LM-.ied by the futui-u students of mvdiev.d philo- the scholar had c.iu-fully to prose. 

L lull cji 1- in tiers, who of emit so sophy, particularly of its Arab and fathom, to ascertain about a given jf ,». ev morc r i r ,^ 1 j.. . 

accorded to ilie Clirisiiaii reyula- Jewish episodes, firmly >n his debt thinker, in Wo if son’s favourite find a s wc-11 » irr.nl llJli 


divine itveliuinn. Ihe Plnlomc svn- not without its fruits. He placed nil 
thesis was inherited by the future students of iiu-dicv.d philo- 
Lluiit i ( I llinois, who of cmiisu sophy, particularly of its Arab und 


nsmg to seventy with gusts of J 
knots. Fear nnd dread. QodL' 
us ”, wrote Lewis, and then wit 
log away. Soino hours hi*. £ 
boat was once more capsized 
through 3G0 8 , again losing L 
mast. This put naid to anylL, 
reach mg Australia, if only foTl 
of fresh water at the speed heo 
now go. Resignedly David u 
decided tn make for Cape Thi 
some BOO miles northward. 
under jury rig the battered ltefc. 
arrived some threo week: kj 
under the startled gaze of 
Afrlcnn yachtsmen, 10,000 mllesrf 
ten weeks from Signy. 

The voyage by any standard 
been of epic quality. “ There i 


, n.t.i Rrliiuou i , • oi - ■ sopny, particularly OJ Us Am » anil winiim, ta ascertain uonut a given if ,i lf . v .. . 

G t B accorded to die Chn&unn raven- Jewish episodes, firmly in his debt ihlnktr, in We If son’s favmtritc wll find JrXld 

rrn hv Tsadoic Twer. sky and Uon die invoui place allotted by hy definitively tleii nod ing and phrase, » D. o latent ptocesscs of his wnTi ihe CTaiuroa,.'. 

Korg - fn^'Un beu^m^ ‘diS i,s W, prenmipu- ironings". roligiot fni.ilTidi. " 

' nr A University Press. the St m^oval , ' lS ‘ Uc dt-moiisi rated The efficacy of such rending was Uh iruditiun in a secrihir werld. 

B2Gpp. liars aiu unnei. y • l | li - ,,[ .‘.““'V 1,K l , ‘ ,ern abiindnnily proved by dm conch Welt son treated oil philtw, 

^rhi^inibin rf-n.] v k fn h n e ,i 1 d U 11 ‘ medievol predcLes- sive cxplicmiou of the elliptical from the perspective of the niuii^- 

" " " *" own ruelnuau ready to hand. sor^ ; die genealogy of ham a maxims svliich begin Spin ora’s val synthesis, it wiia heenu^e 

__ M w,f.wUnarv erudition of The philosophical amalgam of re a- notion of an ’ internal h« , for Ethics . for example, or by his das- believed that die niiiitl was riche t 
If C ?^r,. P „ Wolf son's oeuvre is son and rovelatton—die “double- example, traced back through the sic paper on amphibolous terms lit In its commeice wilii the Divnu 

the luLe Hui y i insoiritiiiE aid faith theory", ax Wolfsan ref cm red mcdievnls tu Augustine amd Eri- medieval pliiinfioiihy, inclucK-d in Word. If ho cast Philo uiul Iw.-i- 

tin jndispensaWe historv of to it — flowered most completely in ? ena - Jf something of a iour de this volume. Wullson arrived at his mnnuic-s ns principui uil3ueuc.es ...» 

to the student ot certainly high medieval Islamic and Jewish **l rc *; Uut perhaps most significant method not only from philology — Western thought, it wns to rectify 

philosophy, ij . r ( 3 nhiLosophy, particularly m the ot a,I 1 wa , s th ? method which Vyolf- his apprnuch is at times somewhat a Cliriscian bins which he foun<', 


k philosophy 
.^8 Kirlkps tor 


porarles 


pnuosopnizex L.ewis early io l 
account, “a sense of wonder at ih 
world around us that gives rite ti* 
a compulsion to question and tt 
plore ond to refuse to be Mtftfirf 
with nccopted exphiutiue or 
assumed limitations ptettd apoa 
endeavour. The chofeoonei...i», : 
devil- driven ; the call tmmunbera' j 
and they must answer." fatajn f 
no further oxplnnotlonhtikMot. 

The book contains two uhM 
appendixes nnd some refflukiblt I 
photographs. 


philosophizes uS?' earlv'S t numerous P[ ovi J®| until "fliialU Yplnora^turned'The method' to the study of texts ”. Tlie RaHgfpn deal" with’ H wfdo "range jVwi^h Intel'leVtual dxperioncor “6^ 

account, "a sense of wonder .tih generous confirmaiion or logic of the medievals against them scholar’s interpretative suggestion of ^themes— theories of divine course one need not know it to 


;Vhid. pmvtdes P»- ^ ~ SST text 'nkM^rThUS interest only to the epeciiilirt and in Wolho^oVn re^o'nin^ Imunt- 

*“p« MsS>hiK? d niISne^ of SreSSfi sophisticated procedure of relent- advanced student. They are the ing tihe eMaonte i tWcket of lmer- 


Aby Wnrbiu'g'fl adaxe: “Der lie 
Gnu steckt im detail.” 

Wolfson read (and memorized 


DOSt-Phikmlc manner of thought sopmsncaiea proceaure or re lent- aavonceu stuaeni, xney are uio ing me ezaooratE uucket ot mter- 
beean and continues lessly precise reading, according to meticulous products of a scholar ^rotations and references and foot 

^ _ which a particular term would be going matter-of-factly about his notes. The scholar, too. " steckt im 

?) Such a scheme to of course uo- isolated, all ks explicit and implicit business, sacrificing style to detail u . 


In search of sorcery 


Latin, Arabic, aiul Heorew, ana j™* mi j • p ■» JT * j 1 

hJS-SSavS The mysteries of Mithra 


ing Irom oouvion or neglect qime ■ i ixv i i i v 

a few texts of singular interest and extravagant mystxa l aUe gortw, of * J 

importance, notably die corpus of * raan ^' ie . tQjcta certatnly —— — — 

Averroes’s commentaries on ArJato- to <x»lourful and - 

H.p^ b. w« md By John Brough 


white peaks of the Antarctic Penin- 
sula, fringed by rocks and grounded 
bergs. Tt was the first land he had 
seen since New Zealand, and it saj's 
much for his navigation (and inci- 
dentally his wristwatcli) that the 
error In longitude at landfall trans- 
lated into time was less than a 
minute. 

Filially, having had to hcave-to in 
rock-strewn wators during a 60-knot 
gold which threatened to blow him 
past his destination, now but a few 
miles away, he brought up alongside 
Cousteau’s Calypso in Palmer 
Station. The first single-handed 
passage to the Antarctic had been 
completed, some three months since 
leaving Australia and sixty-one days 
since the first capsize. It had been 
a remarkable feat of endurance, sea- 
manship and perhaps above all navl- 


By Philip Snow 

JUNE KNOX-MAWER : 

A South Sen Spelt 
209pp. John Murray. £4.95, 


“ pig, does not escape her. The d* : 
missions of Kion (an island in « 
Fiji group settlod by safrgfcj. 
Ellice Islanders during my tdme;: 
“ strut ion of that Island) and oio ; 
very dissimilar Ellice Island b«[ 
tana from which they tronsppa 
themselves so daringly are freaa _ 


examination of all the available from whose seed nevertheless life 
textual and archaeological data was regenerated. 

StaSlrwlhfl? 1, a r, tt S °k A further notmlou. difficulty i, 
scholar. The First International 5*7?^?. 


^ Gflsan did, tit at It was Augustine jtitiw h. hiivnei.lb i ^dUa held * frequently quoted passage, Plu- 

TJbra^vSrkinii out the who was in fact responsible for the Mithra ic Studies ■ 'there- “‘‘cb associates Arebmitiloa with 

jSSS* struoture ^Ind g ii£toricaI *nau«ur“i«n of tradition for Proceedings of the First Inter- j cS ^ned to brina ^oaether ignorance and darkness, and It is 


rSZ ** compfemeotary sources of truth. ^ Studies 
theorie 


ate of concepts and 


But, beyond tho various specific ^ volumes 


gation, for the boat under jury rig 
had been severely hampered Ju the 
courses she could steer. 


The secotid part of Ice Bird’s 
voyage was even more hair-raising 
than the first. 1 It began in . the 
.following southern Spring,. by which 
time the boat had been refitted. 1 In 
the meantime Lewis had been trans 1 
plarited by the National Geographic 
Magazine, first of all" to the Pacific 
to be photographed in Illustration 




of one of his articles, and subse- 
quently, tQ 1 continue his work' with . 
the aborigines : In the circumstances 
an. incongruous interlude. 

In the south, Ice had now become 
JhQ-PriacLsal hazard, first of all the 


No part of the world is without 
legend, myth utul ditims to mngic. 
Wales has its fair shore: in rhe 
Tucific is I a nils there is un abtind- 
ance of them — to .some castes a sur- 
feit, except for what they can offer 
anthropologically or ns slinky poin- 
ters to history. For mnny they hold 
an incontrovertible hypnotic mag- 
netism: June Knox-Mnwer. the 

writer of A South Sea Spell and 
exultantly Welsh, Is both spellbound 
nnd able to bind spells. She must 
be the Ideal travelling companion- 
observant, absorbed In. popple, un- 
complaining, ..outgoing— but she 
would have to be disengaged from 
wizards and witches. 

A fixation on the supernatural 
contrasts unevenly with tho (extro- 
verted, lively journalistic writing. 
Long monologues by ancient story- 
tellors and sorcerers (more interest- 
ing if names of witchcraft victims, 
who can be indiscriminately chiefs 
or commoners and are known to 
some of us, could have been men- 
tioned) are broken up, if not often 
enough, by meeting less lugubrious 
persons and by acute observation 
of prosaic dally life and of special 
events. 

A visit to .Tonga for the king’s 
coronation a decade ago is des- 
cribed from a more individual angle 
— not too DimbJebyeau — than that 
of previous- accounts. The king’s 
love of gadgetry. including a mech- 
anical forklift for moving a live 


fere avwaion of the name AJiTlntan. 

P® heel It has. been suggested that such 
give us a fascinating levies of dedications ore apotropaelc ; but it 
papers dealing with aspects of most 5a ‘{nthmkable thpt a Zoroastrian 
of the important problems gm! con- JjmgA designs*? Ahrunan ns a 
trove rales. . • 

The first comprehensive study of A$ A. D. H. Bivar justly remarks 
Roman Mitfaralsm was Textes et in Mithraic Studies, " If the 
monuments fi surds relatifs aux Mithraic sanctuaries wqro to be 
mustires de Mithra (Brussels, 1896- regarded as Zoroastrian shrines, 
99) by Franz Cumont, who con- such a dedication lx obviously as 




rough out the rest of his out of -place as one to the devil hi 
publish Important contrl- a Christian church." Plutarch goes 
> the subject. It is a fit- on ro state that Mithras stands 


iiiim MUUIV umy ill u»«m m wrecce, most magnificent- the thinkers ne atscusseo, ana w* « unpubUslied. Here it is translated « c i ent i v aowreciated : In Zoroaa- 

guages) Juno Knox-Mawer Jjjjj ^ under tiie divei^ent auspices of some cases because he haci himself two religions were rivals (slid such lnto English and edited with addi- trlatiisni, mediation " between 

40 ,is y S?!*® and f Aristotle, but attained put them there. No* surprisingly, • tom can be ^u«d here ordy ina t i onB ] onnotations by E, D. Francis. t \ ve p 0W ers of good and evil would 

SS A. UMIfOmt fi. I»d Of .due w coijrtbuB •» v.‘* *5? a a. doc- £ V.u»h»rK 


j'rfl , 7, ' — - -OMOIUUB, uuk UtMUlCU put IUWU «« 

widely | her sense of sound ^ full maturity in fhe kxteUectual he had Ktt3e < 

In spelling- of indigenous n^u .. melange of flrst-cemtury Alexen- about modern 
(there art also sigh* of hnVf'EF dria, with Phiio. Whet Philo did to description of 
reading of English hrords). JSg. . 
may seem pedantic, butln^Jk.-. 
languages the last letter of : Cl _ -f ^ 

u a ta, . vocal melody - ; Sacramental series 


course, as accuracy of mewtu’ft.Cl f 
Instance, the cupital of 
group, Funafute (it 
way three times) is a^ dlttw^rf ■ 
sound from Funafuti (ff.Ij-fR J 
and correctly appears) w [< !L L 
would be If spelt Loudo^ * fc| . 
jolts in reading ought I 

allowed to detract i I 

the elegance of pbr«^ - c n a ^ r bo^ L 
construction of * ■ P'°“ a i!LV iS K- 
Evocative writing mase ^ m*. 
absence of photographs logi 
those not knowing lh * ,P ‘ '■ Wk 
must be lost without a n ,a P’ ... 


ByF.R. Barry 


£SS fiSHS 

io WMt ex- ZoroosBleo intonation,, vddeh he bj L»0«1. Ir-otao, » a 

. -a ■ eluded women, end remained used to dnterpa-et the raraous sceuee rn tVa 

n[ P PC throughout ah esoteric sect. Pre* depicted flu Mithraic monuments, 

Cllldl SvIlvJ mimawy because of this-, we possess . while taking into account the Bjttalirartr mediation has 

X no texts expounding tJte theology Western ctaseical and ChrfatUui yet been noted. 

■ i ' explain what they have been up to of Mithraism, but only a few refer- statements about . the god. ^The Q ne aspect of the problem which 


explain wnat tney nave onen up vu "**«*»»»“*, m«buioui* oiuw,. — - ■ , ; , “ " une supecK u* ms yruvnui wmui 

end tho history aud theology be- ences in classical and early Chris- resulting synthesis provided a has not been sufficiently stressed 
hind it. They have little ditflculty tjan authors, together with 3nscrl|> reaeonouly coherent account, sod Ita the fact that in. the West Mithras 
in establish Inn their dependence dons which were, never intended main features were accepted foe a jy a central eidt-Hgure. In 


*■ C - *>■. JASPER (Editor) X ' 

^ e jP uc barlst Today - ' 

Studies on Series 3 ' » ' 

180pp. SPCK. £3.95 (paperback 


in establish Jug their dependence tions which were never intended main features were accepted foe a } 5 a central ctdt-figuie. Ih 
on biblical and patristic sources to be made public, and a larae long time by most subsequent Zoroastrianism, on the- other hand, 
and on earlier structures of the number of sanctuaries ond sculp- writers. Roman Mithraism was Mithra la indeed •> divine figure 
liturgy. The heart of this rite is, tures, These iponuntents. round seen as, In e sense, on Irruption into (paxoto); but la integrated into a 
of course, the long: Canon 'based tiiroughout she Roman Empire, from the West of a set of Zoroastrian Mder religious, context: he has no 
on consecration by Thardweivlng; Bclrim In the^ west to Dura-Buropos beliefs end mrvwldcra^.tfcdugh admit- - oFlua QWd, • 


t Integra t ad into a 
context! he has no 




im 


, :p' , EJ. E ^ ^ : 

+, T 0U T . h ^ E'fRANCA I S 0Kf5$dl^ . fefi , q unique? jours ! 

:8de3 Conditions de pRlX i^BATt AStgS . ; i- . •-/ \ }l; 
+• ‘ ©tiles s0n/iC98d;unQ OBANpt=-lii3FiAi FUE ? ; r! I.;.;":: ; .'!! 
-FRANCAISfe, ce sont I6s ■. .-■'j'*; . -A.’ 

V. PbiNTSpb^TS ■■■■.. ^K.'y 


DBL'uNiy^nsi v rjg 

■ ■ jTT -. -Sl 

■ ... - 17 , rue de la Libert, pf JON; FR^NCIE . ^ O:-! 


tipnj;. 6n ■Decembbc -12, ' 1973, tee' 1 ■ • - • • 

l!.W' was . beeet -in, < the. pack, her ,Tnii»r , pVT,V p ~ ‘ ~ — 

Owner- ', nilanfully .•■.putting his ' J Q,I N L^Wis i , 
ahQuldet*. i'|o the transom lb an. Vintage Boats . -. 

Lewis, nehrly closed -tha whole — ^ •« . 

episode, tharopned on art ; ice ^flaa’-JJ- -Tj 1 -. , rT.*’ ‘ 

, tr y‘"8 10 ..qhotograpfii' the bbati ■ ;■ ' - r ' ■ ^” e -«udy . and ; preservation of .old 

His oniy .port ' of 'call vjas Slam/ v p ® : U® 8 P^rhapg some- 

' Island,' the ^'Bcitlsh wl J aee between the aesthetic dud 

South Orkneys; and, ha/ltno? been ' 'SlitSfial^eoffiSif 
for unexpected y et . uhtnlstakabla ■ f n ■ e nt h U8 *es m that leads, 
Ubllnlc trom ^Corotlatibn^ Isltod ht t0 the , restoration ol 

might well have mj7sed thHSt[re nearer Mi ", **&**.■ But it is 
group by pome fifty . mllS, 7 . Hii 'ter former tjjan the lat- 

steeling compass ' wm fouhiSm hivp ' seL °vf ^ n . 9 Id - v6s- 

Utf +not of : some a^V'SiSB: the historical 


«opp. SPCK. £3 95 (nanerback- and this is shown to be true to in ma pven nse m muai tediy modified in venous way? io - ■ . . 

£lS> • • (paperoacx gji tws is »own scholarly controyersy about, tb^.i-S^eMSSpp^it :!«» .the roc'lal r . The - papers in these volumes 

. primitive u^age. Interpretation, ,! ^ iSrilfgJow coAtt e? th« Creed- range from the . Indo-Inmten cwcOpt 

lDt « estln ^ 'it ie naturally almost impossible Roman wotid. Move recently, the ru 

All distinctively Anglican commun- and - authoritatively on t0 deduce the bettefa <4 a reii- tfMrepandee which. Cumont and bis of Mhhralc s^bolhm on Chrlsban 

Jon rites are traceable back to Cran- nioiIemizotiimDf 1 arwii ag^—lnclud- ■ <>ug cult ^ rap ]y from its icono- foSoww? fdt c«dd be explained as icon°gTBphy, a Aoi^b.^e main con- 

weris revisions ol 1549 and 1552.' c°nfro v-^sI^^^ You The Kom&ns, however, rafetlvoly un4mportont developmenta 5?™ Iff 

From Cruninezi’s day almost to the ■ _Th° u ^ 7-and tlm prose rbythms avrare bbatt^ bHthx^a - in tiie proceea of txwwmiMlon o£ the 


meria revisions ol 1549 end 1552. 
From Cromneria day almost to the 


developments cecn of most contributors is the 


number. of skills bre involved.^,, 
thqse of the academic r . eS juJ.j|il? 
the obsolete skills, of JJ . uU 

Wright and boatbuilder bi wo " ^ 

-standards are achieved if* _j5|a# 


fa England and .everyone has , tfoo in' the sect Is named Ptrsa. it tal to 3 

toiown what it f*. Wherever Angli- the last chdplei^fcr ; tha m^t ^ (hereftJrejWwitible titaCJMdern nation, 

■ pea have gone the world over they retail essay ■ ih l : t "° scholars should take into consider a- 


t We^t base aeemed to . discontinuity between the Eastern 
\ to be ten ' fun dam en- W 1 * Western Jorniillettatlom remain a 
any sucli facile expla- wnrssolved. n Is suggested by some 
p • ‘ . . . v that the Iraniaq elemenis fn Roman 

\ .■ Mithraism may have been derived 

example *s aftown- in ,from> non-Zoroa^trian Magian or 
m Medten cults, continuing nre-Zoro- 

liefs in M^r^.sanfr :M |riaii Iranian ttfdiriads- -Jf S®, we • 
fhere Mlritras is ahovrii "must 1 still allow. lor Zoroastrian ele- -. 


stow and careful excpmmuniMtidnk"!) Until ' the religious and secular; in Its period- (but w iconography nor ■ where Mtmras is anown must stiU aUow.for Zoroastrian eld-. 

National - Trust ahd the ^BSoBS^Confflln* of 195a Se It is not only Chrlmiap language .the ■}»** Dying cloak in the act of alay- . mente incorporated into these cults, 

^itime L Museum A( .ML, Wl'-SSierB ebkcoffl ff'eBaS mS!' fe*‘ Christian thought that can ffiem hdSffiS sSSI): Beyond ng ahull. The god plungeahls knife 9 | dee. the concept of -Ahriman is . 
ketch Shamrock but fhey ;bon?[^f uxdty thn n\A m?She vJ&Se becomd archaic . Does; the Eucharist, Sis! ^ Se‘n2naSf%ua is ptoinl- - ^ thebullVi flartks.while a aair- Zoroaster’S owninv^ntion. Several- 

been reached K*Ei AugUcin^ • na^nira . E £n iSS.’ rtflect tbd titaught hi the Chinch • ^ ?hd wllwt hidfan tee the piOn gritfj its genitals and a dog contributors are prep^ed tojee the 


® P? “S ^ W 

sgfta 


still convey to us names attested lfa maPs, blood: a snake Is usually also 

those whft coined beiweeo the Himtes- Present. ‘Almost always, tho bull’s 

he ^concludes, "Is cro- tali' aids itfi a bunch offtMsblCOrn. 

?ia too.traditlontf Ml team me ^ This eceae.yiee tgteaftchtod if t eroord . 

■ “ I ■ . • 1 a. IS bSixA • A- •* 7AVMlgM a v3fn a • ArAOd'trilt 


. tail-ends iif a bunch of ftake 61- tom. . gioua ideas .. derived from other . 
1 This soene.wM interpreted iyi accord- Weatei;n mystery cults. The Second 
■- ance! with a Zorodstrian 1 cVeetioh; rnt'ematttmal:<Sngress of Mithraic . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Assistant 
Director of 
Recreation 

(Libraries and the Arts) 
£ 8,742 - £ 9,291 

Tlfa Council has recently established a Recrea- 
tion Department, headed by the Dlreotor - ot 
Recreation, with responsibility for the develop- 
ment, coordination and management ot the Bor- 
ough's recreation services: parks, swimming 
pools, publio halls, libraries and the arts. 

Aa the present Bo rough Librarian, Mr. E. V. 
Corbett, will bo retiring In June applications are 
' invited from Fellows of the Library Association 
or Graduate Chartered Librarians with sound ex- 
perience of the development ol library services 
and the arte. 

rite Libraries and Arts Division has a staff of 
260 and the successful candidate will be respons- 
ible for the management and development or the 
library, Arts and Entertainment Services. The 
Council Is actively Involved In corporate manage- 
ment and, as a member of a fully Integrated 
department, the successful candidate will be 
expeoted lo contribute towards projects outside 
the main areas ol responsibility, travel allowance 
ol E324 p.a. Re-location assistance. 

Application form end further details from Lance 
Garrett, Director of Recreation, Battersea District 
Library, Lavender Hill, London SW11 1JB. Tel. 
01-228 8899, ext. 277. Closes 9th April, 1976. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

Wandsworth 


j : If! 
hit 


’If* : 




LIBRARIANS 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies In (he following 
Government Departments for candidates with 
professional qualifications and some 
practical experience. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. HanlB. 

Royal Army Medical College, Millbank, London SW1. 
Royal Military College of Solencft, Shriven ham, Wilts. 
Royal Radar Establishment, Malvern, Woroa. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

’ London ECi. 

HM TREASURY . 

•’ Treasury and Cablpef Olfloe Library, London SW1 
(2 -podia) . , r y. • 

: Further vacancies fray arise to these and other. 

“ departments, 1 . 

• SALARY: £2.395 to 23, 870.. (£465 higher In London). \ 
Starting salary may be above tne mini mum- Promotion 
, proape ota. Nph-ooniribulory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application. fofm .(lo be 
, returnad by 5 April: 1976) write to Civil sarvlbe ' ’ 
Commlaeloh, Alencon Link, Basindfetoke', Hants.^ - ' 

. -RQ211JB,ior telephone 1 Baalngatoke (0256) 68651 
■; (answering service 'operates outside office n6iira) or 
London 61-839 .1992 <24 hour answering service), . 

■ Please quote ref, 0(2)624. •, 




EDUCATION; DEPARTMENT - * • ' ■■ ' “ ; ! 

lormn'.:fer' Ihfl unde^mentlonod past or* available 

traC penaottNEL unit,: y.m.c.a. building 


- PllBASfi OUOTB APPXOPplAllB REP&RRNCN nuuber, . 

■- Closing- dpM' -lor the r*lwrt ol completed Sppll»ll«rt PoilM ! 
FniOAy,,SM ArRIA, 1R70. 1 ,1- .. . r . 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN If, 

ii REF: SY/ 0iJ7/ 064' i" ' 

Talbaeh Library, bort Talbot , ; v •• V v~ -V 

The successful applicant will work" In the Blbllographio 
Services Section of ' District: Headquarters. Applicants 
must be Chartered Librarians. , V t -‘ r .. 

Salary : £2,922-23,282 per tnmttiv . . ; 


Librarian 

King Abdul Aziz 

University 

A qualified librarian ia required by ilia 
College of Engineering for classification and 
cataloguing. The language of the college is 
English. 

* Salary ia comparable with those of the 
UK/USA and ia tax free, 

• * Free furnished accommodation is provided 
or an excellent allowance ia paid. 

* Up to four free.retum air travel tiaketa are 
issued for use of employee and dependent 
family during the summer vacation. 

* Employment ia Initially on a one year 
contract, extendable. 

Interviews will be held during Juue-July 1976 as 
close to towns of residence aa may be possible. 
Travel expenses will be paid to those called for 
interview. 

Please apply on plain paper, enclosing your 
curriculum vitae with names of two referees, 
copies ot all diplomas and certificates and a 
recent p&SBporl size photograph. Please make 
your application as complete as possible, 
otherwise we will have to send you our 
application form and enter into correspondence 
which may delay matters. 

College of Engineering. Kinq Abdul Aziz 
University, P.O. Box 1540, Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Applications should be aent by Registered Air 
Mail on or before April 30, 19/6. 

Saudi Arabia 


CJCJCJCJCD 

ASSISTANT IN CHARGE 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 

Required in Cardiff to run a small library used 
by radio and television production staff. Dulles 
will Include a limited amount of research work. 
Applicants should be fully qualified Librarians 
with a knowledge of general reference work, an 
Interest in Current Affairs generally and In Welsh 
lopioa - In particular. Thorough knowledge of 
Welah -and a continuing awareness ol general 
trends In Welsh. Literature essential. 

Salary £2,736 per annum (may be higher It 
. qualifications exceptional) x £136 to a maximum 
of £3,411. per annum. 

Write or telephone Immediately for an applica- 
tion form (enclosing addressed foolscap enve- 
lope and quoting reference 7B.G.47/TL), to 
Appointments Department, BBC, London W1A 
1AA. Tel. 01-&80 4468, ext. 4819. 

ninurm cymru 

UJUJ LZJ WALES 


Norfolk 

County III Council 


itjitantbuVDerslftg 

hariiBrontli 

•Sjj (b).SwaEf 

Branch ] 

ha 

U 


Watto 

far 

u / 

iai 


Amenities l Works Department— Library Service ■ 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 

£5 ,253 -£5,83 8 

(Including Loudon Weighting) 

(P.O.l.B.) 

Applications are Invited for tha above pout, vjWa ' 
second In the libraries establishment. Candidas .25)' 
be Chartered I.lbrariuns, preferably Fellows of ihi T, 1 . 
rary Association. Experience in the adndnlstrailon m 
large library system is desirable. 01 « 

The Council offers assistance towards removal 
including lcgnl and estale agents fees, lodging atloi, 
and travel allowance. Interest free louns Tor annual ■ 
tickets ore available. * 1SM , 

Further details and application forms from the Admlni.u ' 
lion Manager, Room 708, Brent House, High Road 
bley, Middlesex, returnable by 3rd April, I 976 . TcfertE 
01-903 0371 (24 hour Ansofoae service). Reference vS! 
her A/6S must be quoted, * 

London Borough of 

BRENT 



Buckinghamshire, 
County Council » 



Librarian 

LITTLE CHALFONT 

Salary : A.P.3, £2,922-£3,282 p.a. 
plus £120 Fringe Payment 
Minimum qualification : Chartered Librarian 
NJC Conditions of Bervloe. Suoceasful candidate aubjaci 
to Medical Examination. Removal expenses of up lo fist 
and Lodgings Allowsnce of £6 per week, pending remrol. 
Applications (no forms), together with the names w 
addresses of two referees, to the County UbiiM/i 
County Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks, to be received by in' 
8tlt April, 1878, from whom further details may be obtain'd 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN, HAM i 

Snlnry £Z,388-£3,543 p.n. Inclusive 

Applicnnts must linve tlte Library Association! 
Final Examination or an equivalent quallftcjtuj 
Commencing salary in accordance with qualify 
Hons and experience. A salary bar operatos x 
£3,114. 

For application form and further details 
to the Chief Librarian and Curator, The R* lr f!r 
Retreat Road, Richmond , Surrey, TWB 1 PILvr 
940 0031) returnable by 2nd April, 197G. . 

London Borough of 
RICHMOND UPON THAMES 


CUNNINGHAME DISTRICT COUNCIL . 

. Deportment of Leisure & Recreation ] 

Applications are Invited for the following post In IM "2 ^ 
Irvine Branch Library, which will be situated on the r 
floor of the District Council Headquarters, cloee N I ■ : 
Shopping Plaza ; ' I 

Branch Librarian I 

Salary— A.P.3 fi3.474-e3.82fl I 

To the successful applicant this poet offer* * ^ | 
■ opportunity to develop the service In a growing | 
munlty. . ra \#*ti I 

Candidates should be Chartered Librarians wun re ™. | 
experience. . ■ ' ■ „ vrt . r |airt< . 

trt ApolicatlonB slating age, quallllcatlons duV 

IpdflBd, With the undersigned within 

' n f ariverHaamen 1 appearing In the p [ e ' s ; M|ler 
•Irvine. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY UBRAiw 

. SEn'orAssislant/Sthools Librarian, 

. Librarians’ Scale • : ‘ ' 

(CharteVeff LlbfeirlanN £2 l 922'£3^82) if 

Appl icatlbn^ : - are ! invited from ' 
Librarians for, .the above p63t at Etedwd > 
FgHheri details from, The County. Librarian, 
Butts, Warwick CV34 4SS. *rjV 

Appljoatiohs with 'the i nemes arid addreBsej, 
two rpfereea-te ^ t|ii8«;$boye. .ja^drert rwJJJL,* 
idsn 'driys of thq ..eppea raii^e ‘ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

S AQ<sKTANT ^ 

I INFORMATION OFFICER 

m Foster Wheeler Ltd. are leaders In llio process plant ‘contractinfi 
i Industry-designing and building oil refineries and similar installa- 
I lions throughout the world. We require a qualified Assistant 
I Information Officer for our library and Information Service. 

1 Your mainTCSponslbility will be to monitor world trends affecting 

1 tlie Company^ business, disseminating news on potential market 

I opportunities, process plant projects and other economic develop- 
1 merits to senior technical personnel and management. 

I Ideally, you’ll be under 35 and will have a degree in engineering, 

R science or economics— or an equivalent qualification In the 

H Information field. 

1 Experience in commercial or applied science Information work is 
1 essenfial-aud a previous job on the chemical engineering Bide 
I would obviously bo an advantago. 

■ llio iob Is based at our new purpose-designed lieadquartcra 
i directly opposite Reading General Station. We operate a flexible 
1 system of working hours and all overtime is paid. 

I Salary is dependent on ago and experience, but will certainly 
i reflect the high quality of the person wc’ro seeking. 

1 Contact: Beverley Davies, Foster Wheeler Ltd., 

ft Foster Wheeler House, Station Road, READING, Berkshire. 

Tel. Reading 585211 


FOSTER WHEELER 

Established leaders - 
in Process Plant: 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarlana for a poet of 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(£3,098 to £3,366 plus shift allowance) 

In the Central Library. Preferenoe will be given to candidates with an Inteieat in music 
or in HderiCB and technology. - . ■ • , • 

Applications staling age, experience, preaent salary and qualifications, together Vvllh 
the name of a person (preferably the preaent employer) to whom may be 

made, should be submitted to the Chief Librarian. Civic Centre, Eaat Kilbride G74 1AB, 
Wilhln ten days of the appearance of this advertisement. 



EastJL 

Kilbride 

district council 


W. GORDON McNAY, 
Chief Executive 


L6BEBAKIY 

A8MSTAWT 

The Institute's library requires an assistant to join 
a friendly and lively group of people. The vacancy 
is nn ilio honk-lending counter, with opportunities 
for experience in other sections. This is an interest- 
ing library handling enquiries and problems from 
managers both in industry and public service. If 
yon arc looking far a more demanding job, why not 
join us? 

Although wc would prefer some library experience, 
we would he willing to train somebody interested in 
working in a library for the first time. 

Starting salary to £1,900 p.a. according to experi- 
ence + £400 London allowance. Write or telephone 
for further details or an interview to Staff Officer, 
British Institute of Management, Management 
House, Parker Street, London WC2B 5PT. Tel, No. 
01-405 3456. 


Nottingthamahire County 
Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


LOTHIAN HIvCIONAL 
COUNCIL 

D1.PA HTM LNT Of LUM'.AIIOH 

BCiinm. UMiiAnii -j and 
ULaciun<;F:s klmion 

Al 1 !'! irATloqo am imitM tie 
uio I’uar gi ucnnoi. uniiAiiiArr 

i»j Urcgnhdll Hloh Schopl (Hull 
Ml >, Tlgyfkslilll. (Sur.-I.f Idiir. 

i hi Lain-. „<lii brhugl (fiull 

l.AUV/. UrmiivrlQQ. 

noth school* havn f flLnsloni, In. 
r or para lino n new tcln.ol nhraiv. 
ITiii AiiLcussfui ai.jiliianis will ho 


sn a u\d PU1BM3 a r. tnnnlscd profi-g. 
tlanal Mhr.iry mi.iinjrullaii. 

_ Bainry on stain itaih polish 
ca.-iavs-i.^.anu Willi plnanq on jimo 
nccoriltliu in ijujlllk jilani anil ea- 
porlnnc*. 

Appllcotlon fan as may bn nfa. 
iiiiiipd ftwn ifto Divisional Kiiutaiinn 
nrricgr. Division a iP^rsonncI Brc« 
Uum. JO ir.rxihlch«n Slrtnl, Edln. 
buruli tH3 IIJJ. 


UN11 

MA 

ASSISTAHT 




SCHOOL 

LIBRARIAN 


A Charlorod Librarian la rsqulrod 
at Ihe Carlton le Willows Com- 


E rohonalvo School. Wood Lano, 
ad ling, NDdlngham. Salary 
will bo within Ihe range E3.366- 
£3,702 p.a. Scale A. P.4. 

Generous assistance will be ' 
given with the expenses Incurred 
In moving house In accordance 
wllh Ihe Aulhorlly'e achoene. 

Further details era available 
from the Director ol Education, 
County Hall. Woat 8rltfglord, 
Nottingham. Talephona Notting- 
ham §63366, extension T02. 

Applications, Inoludlng Ihe names 
and address#! of twe refers es, 
should be sen! direst Id the 
Hesdmssler dl ihe sohoal. Clos- 
ing dele 2nd April, 197S. 


CLWYD COUNTY COUNCIL 
UDRAnV SERVICE 

ABBI8-AANT LIB HAH UN 
.Sctieote Uhniy Borvlco. Bssod 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM 

DE TOAiwfir M 

BA ,709 por sanum Recording to gun- 

Iho ihove. POaf lin 1I10 mein flbratv/ 
Arpitcenis bKoum have ■ aaod 

dldototf tlidtSSsi IcSuhinS' Librar- 
ian* lor owsiunq Ohartarj *nd have 
knounsogu of Ubrnry- work udUi 

BQRK *SSS}*\A u,it * “ *P“ 


AjipilcnUon ronns oblatnabla from 

»x lens km 370) to ha rsiumsd by 

flll |4. A ff , l i lilUlp6, Dlrsclor ol Admln- 
latrellcn. 

llnelwn, to, whom ■ppUcsifens 
■mouW bn rarUrniuiT not bier Uwn 
and April l&TC. plus, quote ref. 

UNIVERSITY OF BAST . 
ANGLIA 

Norwich • 

PJ1 HI CTPA L^ ^ AB BlflTANT . 

STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
. COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
1 . LIBRA nr AN 



3FM 


a - a. ik' ; . "• WSSS3 no 

Assistant for 

Water Information Centre 

£2,842-£3,145 


. The National Water Council, 
the central co-ordihafing and 
.advisory! body of the UK water 
servIcBa, has a large library at • 
Queen Anne's Gate In London, 

' which provides information to the • 

. Council Itself and to the water . 

, Industry In general. " 

We need an Assfstant, a young ! 
person with several O levels/CSEs, 

• who has had between a year an.d 
18 rnoftha ini library work and yifho 
; • now wants t|)e opportunity to 1 , 
develop hfs brher professional 
experience. As well as general .. 

•" library duties, ydu will also have ' 
partlcularrespon8lblllty;for the 
,c 1 or\ti i Ql. of documentation— special 
r . reports, bpokleu, parnphlrits-r- 
; % v. ;= :: ; • j.-v 


received from regional authorities. 

You will be given training in 
cataloguing, classification, 
abstracting and information work, 
as requirea. Typing ability would 
be an advantage. ■ . , 

Salary* will be In the range . 
£2,842-23,145, and excellent 
benefits Include LVe, contributory . 

. pension, generous holidays, and 
personal accident Insurance. •; • 

: Plriase write or telephone for . ... 

' an application form, which should 
:be returned by 5th April , to : : 

Mr. R. H- Pamplin, Assistant ... 
Secretary (Establishments), ' 

; Klatiohal Water Council, 1 Quesn ■; 
.Anhe's'Gate, London SW1H 9BT. 

■■ tell pi-930 3100.: ... y - 

" .ii -s' ;. ; J.l; 
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